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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


THE GOOD EFFECTS OF RELIGIOUS 
CHARITY OFTEN IMPEDED BY THE 
FAULTS OF ITS AGENTS, 


Avr no period in the annals of the 
world has the duty of Chrisuian 
Charity been more acknowledged 
and acted upon than at the present 
moment. Scarcely Is there a town, 
or village, or neighbourhood, in 
which benevolent iidividucls are not 
to be discovered labouring with zeal 
and diligence for the temporal or 
spiritual wants of their fellow-crea- 
tures’ 

Itdoes not, however, always fol- 
low, because a considerable impetus 
has been given to any moral machine, 
that therefore it has taken the best 
and most efficacious direction. Great 
powers may be so mismanaged as to 
lose much of their proper and intend- 
ed effect, while a less effort, wisely 
applied, may be attended with results 
far beyond the apparent Insignifican- 
cy of the agents employed in their 
production. It is a very certain 
though a very mortifying fact, that 
the efforts of charity, and especially 
religious charity, are far from being, 
in general adequate to what a san- 
guine spectator might feel disposed 
to anticipate from the potency of the 
machinery and the benevolent zeal 
of the individuals who direct its 
movements. A minister often la- 
bours for years in his parish, ora 
private individual in his neighbour- 
hood, without seeing any good effect 
that can be considered as equal to 
What might have been fairly expect- 
ed from an impartial review of the 
Christ. Obsery. No. 190. 


circumstances of the case. The 
benevolent visit, though often re- 
peated, appears, perhaps, to have 
been made in vain ; and Charity itself, 
at length, almost loses sight of her 
companions, Faith and Hope, in 
the tmeffectual struggle which she 
finds herself making against the 
vice. the ignorance. and the tirreli- 
sion with which she is surrounded. 

Now it is very easy to resolve all 
this disappointment into its final 
causes; and assuredly no one who 


‘considers, in a s¢riptural point of 


view, either che nature of the agents 
themselves, or the qu.lity of the 
materials on which they operate, or 
the extraneous impediments which 
lie in the way, can be greatly sur- 
prised that all is not achieved which 
is attempted by Christian Charity. 
If it be true that the hearts of men 
are deeply and radically corrupt and 
depraved ; that sin and temptation 
are ever at hand with their seduc- 
tions; that the world, the flesh, and 
the devil are allied in atriple con- 
federacy against the human soul; 
that all that is holy or heavenly is 
entirely of foreign growth, while all 
that is earthly and sensual is indige- 
nous to the spot; it becomes morea 
subject of wonder that any thing 
succeeds than that a large part fails. 
Indeed, were it not fora firm and 
unshaken belief in a merciful and 
over-ruling Providence, and in those 
gracious influences of the Divine 
Spirit which alone can render effec- 
tual the most zealous and disinter- 
ested exertions for the spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind, we might despair 
of seeing ary fruit from the labours 
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of religious benevolence. The ef- 
fects which seemed so appropriately 
to belong to vigorous exertion, when 
this part only of the affair was con- 
sidered, uppear so difficuit of attain- 
mevt, when all the counteraciing 
circumsiances are viewed, that the 
devout Christian is rather disposed 
to look up win gratitude, when ne 
Ppetvelves any trun of his labours, 
tian (oO express sui prise that the re- 
Sul. Is not adequate to bis expanded 
Wishes and desites. 

But though ihe partial or total 
failure of relizious charity must, and 
shoud, be taced up, uluimately, to 
the bitndoess and hardness of the 
human heart. the snares and devices 
of our spiritual enemy, and similar 
causes; and though these are lar 
more than adequate to the produc- 
tion of the unhappy effect which we 
lament; yet Many subordinate caus- 
es may be readily discovered, and as 
far aS possible they ought to be re- 
moved. These drawbacks are of 
three classes ;—those that arise from 
the character or circumstances of the 
person to be benefited ; those that 
belong to the person whoconters the 
benetit; and those which are of an 
extrinsic and miscellaneous kind. 

Both the first and the last of these 
causes would furnish an ample. and 
not unimportant subject of inquiry ; 
but it is to the second only that the 
present remarks are intended to 
apply. In examining, then, those 
checks to the effects of religious 
charity which arise from the charac- 
ter of the agents themselves svho are 
employed in conducting it, we shall 
immediately discern impediments 
scarcely less formidable than those 
which arise from the nature of the 
individuals who are intended to be 
benefited by its influence. Here, 
however, tlie field is again too wide 
to allew of going round its general 
boundaries: it may be, therefore, 
sufficient for the purpose of the pre- 
sent remarks to confine the attention 
to one class of impediments to reli- 
;ious usefulness; namely; those 
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which arise from a violation of the 
apostolic precept, ** Let not your goug 
be evil sficken of.” 

The efficacy of charitable exertion 
is greatly weakened, and often entire. 
ly destroyed, by various circumstan. 
ces, which cause that which Is really 
eood in iisetl, and well intended by 
the individual, to oblain an Invidioys 
name. ‘Lhe sins, the follies, and 
the Imperfections of even the most 
religious peisons are SO Dumerous, 
and the worid is so quick-sighted in 
discovering them where they eXISt, 
and of attributing them, not, as ip 
justice they ought, to the individu. 
als, but to the religion which they 
profess,that it cannot be wondered at 
if the effect of the most benevolent 
exertions is often impeded by this 
injuricus association. Men of the 
world can readily perceive what 
ought to be the character of one who 
professes, as every true Christian 
does, to live above the world. No 
allowance is made for error and in- 
perfection. What in another man 
would have passed unnoticed, will, 
in aprofessor of religion, become 
a stumbling-block to the weaker 
Christian, and a source of triumph 
to the world at large. How often 
has one evil word, one unholy act, 
been sounded with delight and exul- 
tation from lip telip, as an argument 
against religion! Men are glad to 
behold a professed Christian incon- 
sistent in his conduct, in order, not 
only that they may indulge a gener 
al love of satire and scandal, but 
that they may plead his example as 
an excuse for their own sins. “ This 
comes,” they exclaim, “of relig- 
ion!” The individual who made the 
remark most probably knew pel- 
fectly well that it was far otherwise ; 
his conscience perhaps told him, 
while he uttered the words, that true 
religion was inseparably connected 
with holiness and good works— 
with all that purifies the heart an¢ 
adorns the life. This did not, how- 
ever, prevent his learning to assoc! 
ate in his own mind, and teaching 
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others to associate in their minds 
Iso 
cian with religion itself. Nay, 
perhaps, the untlairness of the cou- 
clusion was carried even lo a sill 
creater extent, by charging the crime 
or error of an individual upon tie 
whole body with whom he migiit 
chance to be connected, or even upon 
ali who are In earnest lin religton, 
whatever may be their rank, their 
character, or their denomination. 
Thus not only the future influeuce of 
the person immediately Concerned, 
but of various other persens also, is 
weakened ; and even wit Is good Is 
evii spoken of, on account ol the in- 
jurious impression made by perbaps 
asingie act of sin or Indiscrction in 
an individual, 

Itis not the immediate object of 
these remarks to warn the professed 
‘hrisian agalast criminal inconsis- 
tency of conduct, otherwise What a 
powerful argument here suggests 
itself ior that purpose ! [t is not only 
his own Salvation that is concerned, 
but the honour of religion and the 
eternal welfare of his fellow-crea- 
tures. His individual pride, or 
worldliness, or evil tempers, or sen- 
sual passions, may frustrate, per- 
haps, the charitabie efforts of every 
religious person in his neighbour. 
hood, and even extend their baneful 
influence to more distant scenes. By 
his example the enemies of God may 
learn to blaspheme, and to steei their 
hearts against every devotional im- 
pression. What a death-blow may 
such aman thus give, in one moment, 
to every scheme of religious charity 
upon which he has liid bis unhallow- 
ed hand! The deepest wound inflict- 
ed upon the crucified Redeemer was 
not that of the Roman spear ;—it is 
that which arises trom the conduct of 
the false, hypocritical professors of 
religion; from the inconsistency of 
the man who calls hiniself a friend 
and disciple, and betrays his Master 
—who pledges himseif muntuily to 
ight under his Lord’s banner, against 
the World, the flesh, and the devil, 





the sins of the professors of 
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and then flagrantly deserts from his 
professed ailegiance. Were the Re. 
deemer (oO appear upon earth, ne 
would pot probably point out as the 
greatest Cucmy to the exiension of 
his cause, tue avowed and profligate 
infidel. Lhe character of such a 
mon Cannot eventually injure relige 
lon: ce is openly living “ without 
(god in the worid;” ke ts “ known 
uid read of ail men:” pot an argu. 
ment can be derived from his cone 
duct, but what tends to his own con. 
demoation, and tothe honour of that 
Divine Revelation which he rejects. 
As in ordinary hte the most cruel 
wound ts that inflicted by a friend, ond 
an unkind remns:k assumes the ereate 
est polgusncy, and produces the most 
utuhappy effects, when it comes from 
one wlio might be supposed anxious 
to exhibit a transaction ip its most 
favourable colours 3 so in a religious 
view, sin Is never so hateful, or so 
deeply wounds the Redeemer, as 
when it appears in one who professes 
more peculiarly to “name the namre 
of Christ ;? and (what more particus 
larly applies to the subject immedi- 
ately in band,) it is never so likely to 
impede the efforts of religious chari- 
ty, aud to cause the benevolent exer- 
tions of others to obtain an evil re. 
port. 

{t was not, however, so much to 
the occasionally fl.grant sins, as to 
the follies or over minor faults of the 
agents of relivious Charity, that the 
present paper was Intended to apply. 
Persons whose moral character ts by 
no méans Chargeable with any one 
actoft vice or open inconsistency, yet 
of:en cause their good to be evil spo- 
ken of by circumstances of which 
they thempelves are not always aware, 
and wich surrounding friends are not 
often sufficientiy tathial to point out. 
A very few oniv ol these need be 
menuoved, in order to induce a real- 
ly plous man to inquire how far, in 
his own cose, the benefits, which he 
honestly and conscientiously intends 
for those with whom he is connected, 
are counteracted by any part of his 
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conduct or any deiectin his personal 
character. 

Ocvravria had been accustomed 
from her infancy to attend to tac 
spiritual wants of her {etlow-crea- 
tures. Her temper was, however, 
naturally tar trons amiable; and ner 
modes of iile, and ner peculiar con- 
nextous in che religious world, had 
ratuer confirmed than Gbylaied tals 
lamentable detect in her character. 
It was not till towards the middie of 
life, and atter her habits were form- 
ed, that she began to feel any thing 
of the influcnce of those primciples 
which she had long been accustom- 
ed, as amatter of course, to profess. 
Religion, having, however, taken 
possession of her mind, began to ren- 
der her anxious for the souls of her 
fellow-creatures, as a matter of obli- 
gation, and from an awiul sense of her 
own responsibility, long before it was 
sufficiently in exercise to render her 
amiable in her conduct. She,incon- 
sequence, benefited the poor, but 
she did not seem to love them. Her 
sense of duty goaded her, but her 
ideas of pleasure never invited her to 
agood action. She has been known 
to quarrel with her best friends, be- 
cause they would pot contribute toa 
charitable society, for which she was 
in the habit of pleading (perhaps 
scolding ;) and has nearly ruined, by 
her temper, two or three instilutions 
which she intended to benefit with 
her assistance. ‘lhe consequence is, 
that even her good is evil spoken of, 
and those who are most indebied to 
her fayours are most anxious to avoid 
her presence, and certeinly are far 
from wishing to imitate that piety 
(for, after all, she hes piety) which 
she has contrived to array in a garb 
so unbecoming and repuisive. 

Honestus was the avowed and 
zealous Champion of religion and 
religious institulions, in a sphere of 
life where his rank, and property, 
and character might have rend+red 
his services.in the best of al! causes, 
highly beneficial, But Honestus 
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was notaware of the necessity of cy. 
warn his intellect, and uniting 
“ood sense and gv0d taste with the 
higher parts of hts character, He, 
1.15 true, dilgentty read the Scrip- 
tures, but he resd nothing else: he 
could taik of charitable societies, but 
he could talk of novhing elise. Hence 
he acquired the character of a weak 
good man. He was generally veloy- 
ed and respected; but he lost that 
commanding influence among per- 
sons of education, which, with a 
somewhat larger view of things, he 
might easily have acquired. By re- 
lisions fricnds, who could sacrifice 
the pleasures of taste and intellect 
for bigher qualnies, he was valued 
as he deserved ; but he never made 
a convert of a man of the world. 
He could not contend with such per- 
sons on their own ground: he could 
offer a few trite unqualified truisms, 
but was unable to defend the cause 
which he bad espoused. His opin- 
ion or example had little weight, ex- 
cept with those who least needed it, 
to influence men to what was right: 
his reiigion was attributed to his igno- 
rance ; so that the worldly part of 
his acquaintance, far from viewing it 
as the brightest part of his charac- 
ter, affected to consider it as an un- 
fortunate peculiarity which a little 
more reading and reflection would 
have prevented. As in some pers 
sons the Graces are expected to stand 
proxy for the Virtues, so in Hones- 
tus religion wes to supersede the 
necessiiy of learning, and even the 
ordinary intelligence of a man of 
education. The fault, however, was 
not in the original powers of his un- 
derstanding, but ip the unhappy view 
he had tuken of what was becoming 
a Christian, placed as he was, by his 
station in society, among men whose 
minds bad been refined by the ele- 
gances or strengthened by the 
severer employments of literature 
He might, indeed, not enly have 
been fully egual to his companions, 
but on account of his regular he 
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bits, which prevented that waste of 
‘ime, and health, and spirits, inciden- 
tal to giddy file, he might easily 
have surpassed (bem in every thing 
becoming his responsible station In 
the world, and might thus have se- 
cured respect for his religious optn- 
‘ons, even from those who would not 
be persuaded Lo embrace them. By 
acting otherwise his good was evil 
spoken of, his schemes were con- 
temp uously ridiculed ; and ail his 
charitable and munificent exertions 
were Wasted, as fi, at least, as ex- 
ample 1s concerned, upon lils equals 
and superlors In socicly. 

Evskpius Jost bis influence by his 
fexibiiity and apparent levily cf cha- 
yacter. He Was all things to all men, 
not only within the range of Chris- 
tien duly, but sometimes even be- 
youdit. “There was neither firmness 
nor dignity in his manners. No man 
jad better principles and intentions ; 
but he was too timid and wavering to 
defeid a disputed point, however im- 
portant. He could not utter a sylla- 


- blein vindication of religion or reli- 


gious Charities before a worldly but 
intelligent acquaintance. He was 
not looked up to ;—“*it was only Eu- 
seblus who said so ;’’—his opinien 


» was never asked, or his advice taken. 


He relinquished all that power over 
the minds of others that might have 
been derived from his learning and 
talents, by an apparent frivolity,which, 
though it arose, perhaps, in part from 
constitution and temperament of 
body, connected with en unfavoura- 
o€ education, was not unusually mis- 
taken, even by his friends, for a cor- 
responding defect in his mind or 
principles. He was not aware of the 
Mportance of the advice given by St. 
Faul to Titus ; *‘ Let no man despise 
thee.” A little more firmness of 
character ; a greater sobriety of con- 
versatlon and behaviour ; a more de- 
“islve mode ofrebuking sin ; a more 
autions and ineasured line of con- 
suct towards the worldly part of his 
Acquaintance; @ greater steadiness 


we 





in bearing the cress of Christ, and 
submitting, where necessary, to a 
few sacrifices of personal feeling, in 
order to benefit the souls of his fel- 
low creatures, would have rendered 
Eusebius one of the most useful and 
excellent characters in his neigh- 
bourhoed. But while he pleads for 
religion as if he were afraid of being 
laughed at for his trouble—while he 
appears half ashamed of the charita- 
ble lastituuion which he professes to 
defend—he can never hope that his 
example will have any considerable 
weight or influence in society, or 
greatly contribute to the promotion 
of true religion, 

SEVERUS, on the contrary, ap- 
peared to be an tren man; but he 
Was not in reality such. His heart 
Was not cold, though his manners 
were so. No person more deeply 
felt and lamented the sins, the faults, 
and the sufferines of his fellow-crea- 
tures, hor was aby man more active 
for their relief. His charity was, 
however, of rather an abstracted 
kind: it dealt in generals more than 
particulars. He never expressed 
pity, though he often felt it. He 
awed, but he did not conciliate. Re- 
ligion appeared in him respectable 
and commanding, but not amlable 
and attractive. He could not conde- 
scend. If his motives were mistake 
en, or his conduct traduced, he never 
thought it worth his while to enter 
into an explanation. Men thus im- 
puted to pride, what in reality arose 
from very different causes; and his 
good was evil spoken of for want of 
those minor virtues which were ne- 
cessary to complete his character.— 
He was just the man to have been 
guilty of that very fault which the 
Apostle most immediately alluded to 
when he said, “Let not your good 


be evil spoken of.” If his own mind 


had becn satisfied as to the proprie- 
ty of eating certain meats, he would 
have sacrificed nothing to the scru- 
ples of his weaker neighbour. His 
arguments frequently concluded with 
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a “rual celum.” He had nota par- 
ticle of induigence for the little pe- 
culiarities of weak but weil-meaning 
persons: he spoke his mind freely, 
somewhat too trecly, on points re- 
specting which, though he might be 
quite tight, the persons with whom 
he associated were not prepared by 
previous thought or study, to enter 
into his conclusions, or even to tole- 
rate them in another—and therefore 
not untrequently suspected him of 
heresies to which he tad no addic- 
tion or inclination. It was sufficient 
to his own mind that he understood 
himself, and saw the various steps of 
his argument fairly connected: if 
others could not understand him, 
they were at perfect liberty to muis- 
understand him. He never felt how 
much he might have injured, by such 
conduct, the mind of a weak brother 
for whom Christ died, or how much 
occasion of triumph he might have 
given tu those who desire occasion to 
speak ayainst the Gospel of Christ. 

SEPILMA impeded her reilygious 
usefulness in society, by an exces- 
sive depression of spirits; and though 
her manners were neither positively 
unamiable, like those of Octavia, nor 
austere, like those of Severus, yet 
they were Characterized by a glovom 
and despondency which rendered 
her a burden to herself and others. 
She did not cultivate the graces of 
the Christian character. Faith, hope, 
and ilove were not flourishing in her 
soul: she did not walk closely with 
her God; she seemed to have no de. 
light in communion with him in 
prayer; she had religion sufficient 
to make her miserable, but not 
enough to tnake her happy. Tuaat 
serene deportment which becomes 
an inhabitant of a better country 
never marked her conduct: she nev- 
er fora moment rese:inbied Moses, 
when he came down irom the mount, 
with his countenance irradiated with 
the Divinesplendour. Ifmen “ took 
knowledge of her that she had been 
with Jesus,” it must have been rath- 
er by the substantial excellences of 


ee 
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many of her greater actions, than by 
an observation of wer daily deport. 
ment, | Thus, by not cultivating the 
Christian graces, she brought an 
evii name on that pleasant land to. 
wards which she professed to pe 
hastening, and represented the rich 
Clusters of (Canaan aS more austere 
than the poisoned fruits of the world, 
W hether it was for want of prayer, 
of vigilance In her Christian course, 
or from whatever other Cause, she 
not only deprived herself of true 
peace and satisfaction of soul, but 
gave occasion to the world to charge 
upon a profession of the Gospel ail 
that gloom and unhappiness which 
arose entirely from her own person 
al character. No one could have 
suspected, who took Septima as q 
Specimen of a religious character, 
that “the ways of Wisdom are ways 
of pleasantness, and that ail ber paths 
are peace’? Thus every act of 
charity which she performed, every 
benevolent institution in which sie 
had any considerable influence, as. 
sumed in the eyes of the worlda 
Character which by no means neces. 
sarily belonged to it. Her friend 
shunned her society; and she soon 
found herself surrounded exclusively 
by a few querulous and discontentd 
religionists, the victims, per hups, of 
a morbid system, among whom she 
could neither receive nor impart real 
benefit. Thus her rank and mental 
superiority, which ought to have been 
made instrumental to the service of 
religion, were lost upon her: the 
young and the gay sought a refuge 
from her socicty 1p dissipation ; cone 
cluding from the unhappy example 
of Septima, that, instead of the Re- 
deemer’s yoke being easy and his 
burden light, religion was but anoth- 
ername for the vapours, and a life 
of charitable exertion for the souls o 
men but a more specious method 0 
indulging despondency and g!oom. 
Thus might we proceed to point 
out numerous other characters WhO 
suffer their good to be evil spoken 
of, by circumstances which, without 
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amounting, to the enormity of vices, 
prouuce In many Cases an effect 
scarcely less injurious.—Rusticus 
injured his uselulness by his utter 
ignorance of lite, and of those decen- 
cies and Civiliues which often make 
it more placid and allractive, even 
where it does not become substan. 
tially more VirtuoUS.——LAVIA rene 
jercd Wo or three Charitable Insti- 
‘yuons unpopular In ber neighbour- 
hood, by Wi-timed solicitations. In- 
stead of consulting the * mollia tem- 
pora fandi,” she would besiege a 
merchant’s counting-house, or the 
busiest corner of a tradesman’s shop, 
or aservants’ hall while the dishes 
were rattling for dinner, to force a 
subscription. Lor a time, she ap- 
peared to succeed; but the reluct- 
ant sullling of guinea was almost al- 
ways accompanicd with a siient and 
ovslinate resolve that another should 
never be obtained by these or simi- 
lar means ; and so weli has the reso- 
lution been adhered to, that wherever 
Fiavia now appears, not an individual 
isto be found at home to attend to 
her solicitations.—F'rDEL1S was not 
aware, ull several years after he had 
entered on the pastoral duties of his 
parish, how much he had impeded bis 
own {uiure efforts by want of atten- 
tion to circumstances, which, though 
indifferent in themselves, were not 
so in their influence. Several of the 
principal families in the parish left 
his church on account of his persist- 
ing in using an extempore prayer, 
instead of a collect, before his ser- 
mon; and not a few took offence at 
his fondness for what they denomi- 
hated “ cant expressions :”’ both 
which customs, he himself has since 
confessed, might quite as well have 
been avoided.—LoRENzo brought 
the charge of undue ostentation on 
several excellent institutions with 
Wich he was associated, by his 
fagerhess for newspaper publicity ; 
While FLroreuio, by his culpable 
tyness and timidity, produced al- 
Most as evil an effect, though of an 
‘posite kind. Hisnext-door neigh- 
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bour might have associated with him 
for twenty years without even hear. 
ing of those very institutions which 
he most anxiously wished to patro- 
nize. ‘The former ruined the cause 
of a valuable society in his neigh- 
bourhood, by convening a_ public 
meeting before any person but him- 
self felt sufficiently interested to 
attend it; and the latter, by postpon- 
ing it till after all interest had sub- 
sided. 

But the increasing length of this 
paper obliges me to stop. How dif. 
ferent to all this was the conduct of 
Fipenia! So far from having her 
geod evil spoken of, even her most 
indifferent acts assumed a character 
of goodness. Arimiabie and concili- 
ating lu her manners, sensible and 
prudent in her conversation, serene 
and even cheerful in her temper, 
with a heart ever open to pity and 
a hand to relieve, with an understand- 
ing that could convince an Opposer, 
a firmness that commanded his re- 
spect, and a patience and meekuness 
under opposition or misapprehension 
which were sure to win his kindness 
and esteem; she became, in every 
place where she alighted, the most 
powerful guardian of every chariteble 
and religious institution, whether for 
the temporal or spiritual necessities 
of her fellow-creatures. The poor 
loved and the rich courted her socie- 
ty, though neither to the one nor the 
other did she ever disguise her prin- 
ciples or her intentions. There was 
at once a seriousness and a frankness 
in her manner of communicating re- 
ligious knowledge, so totally devoid 
of every thing resembling coarse- 
ness, or imbecility, or ostentation, 
that no person could ever take offence 
at her remarks, or be prejudiced 
against true piety by her example.— 
Her most zealous efforts never en- 
trenched upon the decorum of femi- 
nine modesty, or overstepped the 
boundary of Christian discretion.— 
Not a word escaped her lips, or an 
action marked her conduct, that 
could give rise to any association of 
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sentiments or feelings adverse to that 
hallowed cause which she had es- 
poused. Her great secret was to 
walk humbly and closely with her 
God, and this necessarily diffused a 
holy radiance around her path, Her 
virtues began in her closet, and ex. 
hibited themselves in her life. She 
cultivated the graces of the Christian 
character. Her faith raised her 
above the world, and fixed her affec- 
tions on thines above. Thus was 
she cnabled to bear with resignation 
every adverse occurrence ot life, and 
to labour with cheerfulness and zeal 
in the cause of her Saviour, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties or disap- 
pointments that might attend her 
exertions, She did not look for her 
reward trom man, and consequently 
she was not discouraged if she did 
not find it there. Yet she ardently 
loved as well as benefited her fcllow- 
creatures, and evidenced in her 
whole deportment thet her charita. 
ble efforts were not less the dictates 
of her feelings than of her sense of 
religious obiig ition. She insepara- 
bly connected zeal for God with 
sood-will towards man. She was 
happy in heY relivion, because she 
lived under the influence of Chris- 
tian hope: she was firm and un. 
daunted in il, because she was strong 
in faith: she was kind, and merciful, 
and forbearing, and charitable, be- 


‘cause baving first loved her Re- 


deemer, she had learned to love with 
new ardour of relivious affection 
those for whom, in common with 
herself, that Rececmer died. 

scsatiiiieass 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In my former paper (inserted in 
your iast Number.) I considered 
several of the scriptural motives to 
Christian obedience, of all which it 
appeared that Love is the principal 
and most efficacious. It is, there- 
fore, an important question—How 
is the love of Ged produced in the 
soul! It certainly does not exist 


there as an indigenous plant; nor 


(Oct, 


is the soil or the climate suited to its 
culture; it is an EXOUC Of Celestial 
growth. By the Spirit of God mys 
the heart of man be prepared to re. 
ceive the heavenly scion: by th. 
same Spirit must that scion be ep. 
erafted; and by the same Spirj: 
must it be watered with the dew of 
God’s blessing, while it ripens yp. 
der the beams of the Sun of Right. 
eousnecss. 

But since the Divine Agent usy. 
ally works by Instruments, it js q 
useful inquiry—W hat are the means 
by which the love of God is implant, 
ed and brought to maturity in the 
soul? The reply is, “ We love Gog, 
because he first loved us.’”’ Jt is by 
infusing into our souls a sense of the 
love of God to us, that the Holy Spiri 
sheds abroad in our hearts the love 
of God: and by meditating on the 
love of God to us, with prayer to 
him that he would enable us to un. 
derstand it in all its length, and 
breadth, and height, and depth, 
which pass our knowledge, we may 
hope to grow In grace and love. 

i. The goodness of Ged, as dis 
played even in the works of crea 
tion, Is an inexhaustible source of 
love and gratitude. ‘* He openeth 
his hand, and satisfieth the desire 
of every living thing.” (Ps. cal. 
16.) Could we but for one instant 
witness the happiness which fils 
the boundless regions of heaven, 
and satisfies with joys unspeakable 
the innumerable inhabitants of those 
blessed mansions, we should have 
such a sense of the goodness of 
God, as would leave no reom for 
any other feeling throughout all 
eternity than that of adoring love— 
But this sense is at present veiled 
from our eyes: nor are we 10 af 
degree capabie of comprehending 
such happiness, except so far as - 
are transformed by the grace bs 
God into the Divine image. ” 
God hath “not left himself — 
witness” (Acts xiv. 17,) even to 
inhabitants of this earth, ae 
as it is by sin, and alienated {r0! 
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him by rebellion. Even here “ the 
heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament sheweth his han. 
dy work.” (Ps. xix. ) « He is good 
ty all, and his tender mercies are 
over all his wor ks.*" (Ps. cxiv, 9 ) 
«The earth is fuil of the goodness 
of the Lard.” (Ps. XXKIUL 5.)— 
Whether we coutemplate tne celes- 
tial luminaries, and the wonderful 
arrangemeat by which (though pro- 
bably fulfils ng some sull higher 
end) they are made to contribute to 
our welfare; or consider our own 
frame, how fearfully and wonderful- 
ly we are made; or meditate on the 
profusion (if l may venture 89 to ex- 
press myse If) with which God has 
provided for us hot vbly What is 
needfal for our subsistence but a 
r! varie ty of | blessings fitted to 
gratify and detigat our mind and 
senses j—whicd way socvceir we turn, 
Wiatever We conte mopkate ubgve, be- 
neath, around, or within us, we are 
constrained to say, that “*God is 
love.’ 

$. Bach one of US, again, has 
me that “God is jel but. ‘that 
God has been good and gracious to 
himselfin particular. ‘To advert on- 
ly to the mercies of Providence— 
Who cannot call to remembrance al- 
Most numberless blessings which he 
has enjoyed, and evils which he has 
escaped ; biessings of which he weil 
knews that he was unworthy, and 
eviis which he had well deserved? 
Who, then, but a God of inexhaus- 
tible love has bestowed upon him 
these blessings, and preserved him 
irom these evils? 

3. But in the great work of hu- 
man redemption is the love of God 
most glorious!y displayed. This is 
a mystery of heavenly beneticence 
into which the angels themseives 
desire to look. “In this Cemph iti 
Cally) was manifested the love of God 
towards us, because that God sent 
his on ly begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through him.— 
Herein is ilove, not that we loved 
God, but that “me loved us, and sent 
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his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” (1 Johniv. 9,10.) Whether 
we consider the love of the Father in 
sending his Son to undergo the aw- 
ful weieht of suffering due for the 
expiation of man’s rebellion; or the 
love of the Son in leaving his Fath. 
er’s bosom, and the glory which he 
had with the Father before the world 
was (John 1. [8, xvil. 5)—to take 
upon him our nature (Heb. i. 16, 
Philip. ii, 7)—to give himself for 
our sins (Gal. 1. 4)—to die for the 
ungodiy (Rom. v. 6)—to suffer for 
sin, the Just for the unjust (1 Pet. 
ii. 18)-~.o bear our griels, and car- 
ry our sorrows—to be wounded for 
our transgressions, and bruised for 
our iniquities (Is. itn. 4,53) we can- 
not but contess with the Apostle, 
¢ Herein truly was love.’ And can 
that heart, which remains untouch- 
ed with love like this, but In tune to 
join with the celestial choir? The 
angels have no personal concern in 
this great salvation; yet it forms 
the perpetual theme of their praise. 
Shall it, then, raise no emotion in the 
children of men; tn those for whom 
it was planned and executed? Shall 
an individual who feels how deepiy 
he has offended the Divine Majesty, 
and how con pletely he has ruined 
himself for ever, unless delivered 
from the bondage of Satan by an Om. 
nipotent Saviour, yet who perceives, 
at the same time, with the eye of 
faith, that such a Saviour is provid- 
ed who is able and willing to accept 
all thut come unto him, exhibit no 
symptom of love and gratitude for so 
great a benefit? His own hopes may 
not at first be remarkably strong, or 
his joys very vivid; yet if but one 
ray of light break upon his path, this 
ray, however faint, will cheer him in 
his earthly pligrimage: he will! re- 
joice in it; he wiil love and praise 
his Creator for it; and having such 
a hope, he will purify himself even 
as God is pure. Tits faith, however 


feeble, wiil ** work by love; and 
this love will produce holy and 
cheerful obedience. 
4. Tine Chistian, who has arrived 
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thus far has a still further motive for 
love to God. He loves Him, not 
only because God gave his Son to 
die for the sins of the worid, but be. 
cause he hopes that his own sins are 
forgiven; because the Spirit of God 
witnesseth with his Spirit, that he is 
the child of God. and heir to an tn- 
heritance incorrupble, and: filed, 
and that fadeth notuway. He is con- 
scious that he loves God; and he 
thence infers that God first loved 
him ; and, being persuaded that God 
first loved him, he 1s led thereby to 
love God more fervently, and to 
serve him with more zeai, more dil- 
igence, and more fidelity. a 

This mo:ive, however, to the love 
of God, which arises from a hope 
(whether that hope be feeble, or 
whether it have advanced to persua- 
sion, confidence, full assurance) of a 
personal interest in the blessings of 
Salvation, belongs exclusively to the 
true Christian, in whom it will be 
strengthened in proportion to his 
advances in the Divine life. Till a 
person has been enabled to make 
some observable progress in holiness, 
till he begins manifestly to bring 
forth **the fruits of the Spirit,” uil 
he exhibits unequivocal symptoms of 
love to God, he can have no scrip- 
tural warrant to nope that be Is a 
child of God ; he must till this peri- 
od rest in those general, though infi- 
Nitely merciful, declarations, which 
the Scriptures contain, of the willing. 
ness of Christ to receive a// thet come 
tohim. ‘Come unto me all ye that 
Jabour, and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” (Matt. xi. 28.) 
¢* Him that cometh to me, 1! wil! in 
no wise cast out.” (John vii. 37 ) 
«¢ Christ died for all.” (2 Cor. y. 15.) 
ss He is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world.’ (1 Jonn 
ii 2.) It is on such general decla- 
rations as these, that the sinner, 
when first aroused to a s-nse of his 
unhappy condition, begins io fix his 
rising hopes: he flees to the Refuge 





set before him ; he believes in Jesy, 
Christ as able and willing to saye 
him; he then jearns to love ang 
obey that Saviour. As he advances 
in holiness, and the fruits of the 
Spirit more evidently grow ang 
abound ta him, he acquires a Cleavep 
evidence of taving passed from death 
unto life: his nope of salvation be, 
comes brighter 5 bis faith in Christ 
more assured 5 his love more fixed 
and ardent. Phus f.th, hope, and 
Charity grow together, miucually pro. 
moting exch otner’s advance went: 
wil faith is swaliowed up in siglit, 
hope fulfilled in enjoyment, and tuve 
for ever perfected by the immediate 
presevce and unimnterrupicd enjoy. 
ment of that “ God of ftope”’ from 
whom tt sprang. ' 
a 
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James i. 27 —Pure religion, and un. 
defiléd before God and the Father, 
ts this, Lo visit the father! ss chil 
dren and widows in their affliction, 
and to keept himself unspotted from 
the world. 


Tue most important question which 
itis possible for man to ask is, What 
is truth? We hear of diversiues of 
doctrine, and various modes of faith: 
which then, amidst all, is that which 
shall bring a man peace at the last! 
It would be a great “means of unity 
of opinion, as well as of charity of 
life, if, in their differences on these 
subjects, men would learn to appeal 
for an answer to that sacred page 
which alone can give a true reply; 
and, without prejudice or controver- 
sy, would determine, by the grace 
of God, to yield themselves humbly 
to the guidance of his Holy Spirit, 
and the declarations of his revealed 
word. Thus inclined, they would 
not long wander in darkness and un- 
certainty ; for he that will do the 
will of God, shall know of the docs 
trine which our Lord taught 5 where 
as, without a teac abie spirl and 4 
renewed heart, the powers of @ 
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archange! would not be able to guide 
ys into those Uhings In which the best 
affectivns of ine soul vte as much 
necesstry asthe faculues of the un- 
derstanding. tas for want of having 
revlly felt the necessity of personal 
"e,1 IONS for want of having perceliv- 
ed ourse(ves Lo be trehsgressors In 
the Divine sight, and exposed to 
the Divine anger, thot we so often 
fil to ruquire scriousiy, What is the 
nature of that Gospel wich we pro- 
fess to believe ? Woat connex!on bas 
it with ourselves? What bearing has 
it upon Our OWN Case ¢ Content with 
the things of the present worid, and 
thoughtless or le nor nt respective 
quother, men suffer themseives to 
put off their repentance, and go on 
calmiy in their sins; w hich, because 
they may mot perhaps have been 
very open and notorious, they often 
imagine tc be of little consequence. 
While the heart is thus unaffected, 
and the conscience thus unalarmed, 
the inquiry, ** What is true religion?” 
can appear of little consequence ; 
and il we examine inio it at all in 
this disposition of mind, we sball do 
so only for the sake of argument or 
mere curiosity, but without any true 
sense of Its Importance to ourselves, 
as being that which is connected with 
our own eternal happiness or misery. 

But there are other persons, whio, 
by the grace of God, have become 
better disposed to ask the question, 
aid are far more anxious for the re- 
ply. There are those, perhaps, among 
us who are thinking within them. 
seives, No subject appears to me so 
important as religion; I feel my 
need of it; I know that witheut it I 
must perish forever; I desire above 
all things to possess it ;——but I know 
hot what itis, I am perplexed with 
the different opinions whi-h have 
Sone abroad in the world respecting 
it; I dread jest I may be deceived. 
Would to God, therefore, that I could 
ascertain its nature and become par- 
taker of its influence! Would to 
God that I could live under its pow. 
ctyand die with all its hopes; that I 
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knew how tobe a Christian in reality 
here on earth, and consequently a 
partaker of the joys which remain 
for the Christian in the worid to 
come! Such a prayer, directed to 
God from a bumble and penitent 
heart, shall not ascend in vain. He 
who endued you with that desire to 
learn shall become your ‘Teacher ; 
aid he hath himself given us the 
words of the text, aS an abswer to 
this momentous question. May he 
be with us by his gracious influen- 
res, while we examine into lis signi- 
ization ! 

Let us considet—— 

I. Whot are the marks of true re- 
ligion, as presented to us in the text. 

If. What are the principles on 
which this true religion depends. 

I. What are the marks of true re- 
ligion as presented to us in the text. 
“* True religion, before God and the 
Father, 1s this, To visit the father- 
less children and widows 1n their 
affliction, and to keep ourselves un- 
spotted from the world.”” Here are 
two moral duties mentioned, each of 
which is of bigh importance and ne- 
cessity ; but it would evidently be 
most incorrect and unscriptural to 
suppose that these are placed here to 
the exclusion of all others. On the 
contrary, St. James had himself just 
mentioned various other graces of 
the Christian character; such as pa- 
licence, simpiicity, firmness in reli- 
gion, refraining from anger, and pu- 
rity of heart and life. He proceeds 
also, in the succeeding chapters of 
his Epistle, earnesily to enforce 
several other religious duties, and to 
inculcate, with considerable minute- 
ness, the obligations of our holy 
profession. 

Since, then, it appears that the 
Apostle did not intend to overlook 
other Christian graces, why, it may 
be asked, did he confine himself to 
the mention of two only inthe text ; 
as if implying that visiting the fa- 
therless children and widows, and 
keeping oneself unspoited from 
the world, were all the obligations 
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belonging to true and undefiled reli- 
gion ? To this it may be replied that 
he seems to have brought forward 
these two as a specimen and pledye 
ofall the rest. To visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction 
may be aptly considered as an exam- 
ple of every social and relative duty: 
to kecp Curselves unspotted from the 
world is equally a specimen of every 
personal one. The foimer may 
point to ail our outward obligations 
to our neighbour ; the latter to the 
state of our hearts and our conduct 
as respects our Maker. A some- 
what similar construction occurs in 
the Old Testament: ** He hath shew. 
ed thee, O man, what is good: and 
what doth the Lord requife of thee, 
but to do justly, and love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God /” 

Understanding the words of the 
text in this general sensc, they ap- 
pear eminently calculated to shew 
us whether we are under the ioflu- 
ence of true and undefiied religion ; 
and they particularly furnish a ques- 
tion of sell examipauon to two oppo- 
site Classes of persons, who are apt 
to make equaily wrong, though very 
different, conclusions respectilg the 
effects of the Gospel in the hearts 
and lives of 1ts professors. 

Suppose then, on the one hand, 
the case of a person, if such there 
be, who professes much religious 
knowledge, but is giving no evidence 
of his faith by his works. This man, 
perhans, allows the necessity of keep- 
ing himself free from the vanities of 
the world: he undcrstands doc- 
trines ; he attends religious duties ; 
he talks boldly of the state of his 
mind and the safety of his condition, 
and deceives his own heart with a 
dependence upon truths which have 
as yet never produced the least ef. 
fectin his conduct. Let, then, such 
a one examine himself by the first 
mark laid down inthe text. Does 
his religion correspond with that 
which is here described? Can his 
dead presumptuous faith be the 
same principle which St. James in- 
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tended to portray ¢ Behold him yp. 
amiable in his tempers, UniOrgiving 
unkind, unfeeling towards the Sick 
and the afflicted. Can his be that 
truc aid undefiled religion, one of 
the outward effects of which (and g 
specimen of all the rest) is to visit 
the fatherless Children and widows in 
their affliction? He speaks of the 
love of God—where then is his Joye 
to bis neighbour! He boasts of jis 
faith—where are his works? He 
professes to bave been born again, 
converted, renewed in heart—where 
is the evidence of ail this in his dis. 
charge of his social and moral obji. 
gations? He imagines bhimseii a 
possessor of the’grace of God: has 
that grace teughthim to imitate his 
Redeemer, to deny ungodliness and 
worldiy lusts, and to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this pre. 
sent evil world? What. scriptural 
warrant has he to call himself a par. 
taker of true and undefiled religion 
when he neglects even the common 
duties of jove to his neighbour? 

But let us now turn to the second 
Character, There are many persons 
who will readily join in’ reprobating 
the individual just described; and 
who will say, Give me a good Ife; 
let me see correct morals, for they 
are the great test of religion. We 
may imagine a person naturally am- 
able and kind, who even finds a plea 
sure in doing acis of kindness, such 
as visiting the fatherless and widows 
ip their affliction ; and therefore con- 
cludes, without further evidence, 
that all is right with reference to an 
eternal world. The former charac- 
ter seemed to make outward duties 
nothing : this person views them as 
every thing. 

But let us seriously inquire of such 
aone, While you adopt the former 
part of the duty, do you follow also 
the latter? You attend to part of 
what the other character neglect 
ed; but do you attend to the whole 
that is commanded. You are kind 
to your fellow-creatures; but are 
you keeping yourself unspotted 
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som the world? Do you not per- 
ceive thal, after all your charitabie 
eurts, aud afer ali your outward 
yjrues; your heart may hot be right 
with God? You may live as much 
yitmout Christ and without hope in 
the world, as though you had been 
porn in a heathen country You 
may love the vanes ol this present 
lite § you may preter the opinion ot 
your fellow-creatures to that of your 
Creator; you may be unholy, and 
impenitent, and unbelieving, hot. 
witustanding your charitable cispo- 
sition. Ask not, then, only whether 
you are desirous to obtain the first- 
mentioned mark of religion, charity 
towards men, but also whether your 
hewis are purified from the love of 
siv; whether you have begunto live, 
not to yourseives, but to the praise 
and elory of Him who-loved you 
and eave himself for you; whether 
you have come out and are separate 
from the world, as far as your sta- 
tion in life renders you liable to its 
influence ; whether you have cruci- 
fied toe old man with its evil affec- 
tions, and are become new creatures 
in Christ Jesus, mortifying the lusts 
of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and 
the pride of life. It is not enough 
that you are free from the grosser 
vices; you are required to be un- 
spotted from the world, and not 
to mix with the trreligions scenes 
around you. This is said in the text 
tobe the very character of true re- 
ligion, The friendship of the world, 
the love of evil ways and evil com- 
paby, Is enmity against God: it is 
impossible to reconcile the two. We 
May attempt to do so; we may hope 
to live as the world live, without dy- 
ing as the world die, and perishing 
as the world perish; but the attempt 
must inevitably fail: you cannot 
serve God and mammen, or reconcile 
darkness with light: you cannot 
unite that purity of heart mentioned 
Inthe text as the badge of true and 
undefiled religion, with that thought- 
83 indifferent system of conduct 
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which marks the general character of 
the world in which you live. Choose 
ye, then, whom ye wiil serve; either 
that holy rejigion which St. James 
describes, and which is connected 
with eternal life, or that pretenced 
religion which contents itself with 
the cold performance of a few out 
ward virtues without any inward pu- 
rification of heart, and which there- 
fore can never Conduct us to those 
blessed mansions which, without 
holiness, no man can behold. 

I]. But, secondly, upon what prin. 
ciples, it may be asked,does this pure 
and undeiiled religion depand? We 
have seen its fects ip surring menup 
to both outward and internal duties, 
love to their neighbour and purity 
from worldly temptation; but what 
isthe foundation upon which it rests? 
This is an important question: for 
the whole of Christianity 1s closely 
connected; so that the duty and 
the motive, the conimend and the 
promise of Divine assistance, must 
never be cisjoined. 

The scriptural principles, then, 
upon wiich this true and unc: fied 
religion rests are faith and love. 
Having beheld the fiuit, and acknow- 
ledged its beauty and flagrance, let 
uS trace it to the root from which it 
sprang. Animportant effect of true 
religion we have seen is to make us 
keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world ; and docs not an Apostle ex- 
pressly assert, that * ¢h7s is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith £’? Nothing can keep us 
unspotted but this. Are we not also 
taught, that it is faith that purifieth 
the heart? The duties, therefore, 
mentioned in the text, as the marks 
of true religion, cannot be performed 
where this principle of faith does not 
exist. 

To be trply religious, then, the 
heart must be renewed ; repentance 
must bave taken place, whereby we 
forsake sin; and fatth, whereby we 
stedfastly believe the promises of 
God made to us in the Gospel. Our 
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love to our neighbour must spring 
from love to the Redeemer; and 
thus springing it will be a true evi- 
dence of our religion, for even a cup 
of cold water given to a disciple in 
the name of a discipie shall not lose 
its reward ; whereas could we visit 
and relieve all the fatherless and 
widows that ever existed in the 
world, or even give our body to be 
burned, and had not that heavenly 
love or charity which is connected 
with faith in the Redeemer, it would 
profit us nothing. 

In considering, therefore, those 
fruits of crue religion which are men- 
tioned in the text, we are not to view 
them as the meritorious or procur- 
ing cause of our salvation. Should 
any person be so unacquainted with 
the Scripture-doctrine on this sub- 
ject as to fall into this error, we 
might imagine even his own con- 
sciousness of the very imperfect way 
in which he has fulfilled any one sin- 
ele duty would correct his delusion, 
and convince him of his need of re- 
demption by the blood of a crucified 
Saviour. For who can say that he 
has performed for a single day or 
hour the duties mentioned in the 
text in the manner he ought; or 
that his love to his neighbour, or his 
devotedness to Gad, has been such 
as. to challenge a reward? Such, 
then, being your condition, where do 
you place your trust for salvation ? 
Will you say, on yourselves? Awful 
delusion ? Worst of ali infatuations! 
—But will you say, on the death and 
merits of the Redeemer? The reply 
is scriptural ; for none other name 
is given under heaven by which men 
can be saved. But then, where is 
the evidence of your religion? How 
do you reconcile willfully living In 
sin with the hopes of salvation? 
Where are the works which are to 
prove the trutR of that faith ? Where 
is that peace with God which follows 
upon being justified by faith ? Where 
are tbe symptoms of that deadness 
to the world, and life to God, which 
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the among the very first effects of 
rue religion ? 

Thus we perceive how closely ho| 
principles and practice are allied 
St. James expressly calls the latter 
“true religion,” because it is its jp. 
separable attendant, and the SCripty. 
ral evidence of its existence. Ty 
pretend to religion when no effects 
are to be seen is aS unscriptural ag 
the opposite error of thinking we 
possess the effects when we know 
nothing of the principle ; or, in other 
words, that our life may be good and 
religious, when our hearts are decid. 
ly worldly, Pure religion, and unde. 
filed, is not merely to have a correct 
creed on the one hand, or to cultivate 
a few outward virtues on the other; 
but it is to have the testimony both 
of the heart and of the life—to pos. 
sess a true and lively faith that pro. 
duces good works, and to practise 
good works from a true and lively 
fuith. It is to repent, and to bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance—to 
be converted to God, and to evidence 
our conversion by our life and de- 
portment. And such a religion, it 
may be added, is not only * pure and 
undefiled,” but full of hope and joy. 
It isnot gloomy, or harsh, or austere; 
it is a way of pleasantness, and a path 
of peace. It keeps the heart unspot- 
ted from the world, and it renders 
the conduct conformable to the new 
affections of the heart. Its founda 
tion is repentance and faith in the 
Redeemer ; its superstructure is ho- 
liness, and benevolence, and charity, 
and whatsoever else is lovely and of 
good report : its end is immortality 
and eternal life. 


—EeSEC= 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tux following is a regular series 0! 
extracts from a course of Jetters 
written by the late Rev. John New- 
ton, to a lady, between the year 


1774 and 1790. The celebrity of 


Mr. Newton in epistolary compos! 
tion, and the intrinsic excellence © 
these letters themselves would be 
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sufficient reasons for presenting them 
to the public, independently of any 
I: should, however, be added, 
‘norder to obviate the suspicion of 
that indecorum which not. unfre- 
queatly atcends the posthunsous pub- 
lication of letters of private friend- 
ship, that Mr. Newion expressed a 
wticular wish that the following 
should see the light. He thus ex- 
resses himself, November 6, 1780: 
is My Letters, in two vols. 12mo., will 
be published in about a month.— 
Should | ever be asked for a third 
yylume, I shall wish it may contain 
a part of my correspondence with 
Miss ————; and if you please to 
send ne a transcript of such extracts 
as you think fit for publication, I 


other 


> will thank you. Particularly [ should 
' like to see that on the subject of 
' Chloe’s dreams.” 
| andintention was expressed on other 


The same wish 


occaslons. - 
A FRIEND. 


“ What canT say for myself, to let 


| your obliging letter remain so long 
unanswered, when your kind solici- 
» tude for us induced you to write? I 
am ashamed of the delay. You would 
| have heard from me immediately, had 
| Ibeen at home. 
tobe thankful that we were provi- 
| dentially called to London a few diys 


But I have reason 


before the fire, so that Mrs. Newton 
was mercifully preserved from the 
alarm and shock she must have felt 
had she been upon the spot. Your 


letter followed me thither, and was 
| INmy possession more than a week 
s defore my return. I purposed writing 


every day; but indeed I was much 


burried and engaged. Yet I am not 
| €xcused, 
,Ume from my meals or my sleep, 
father than appear negligent or un- 


I ought to have saved 


grateful. I now seize tne first post I 


» Could write by since I came home.— 


The fire devoured twelve houses ; 


and it was a mercy and almost a mira 
cle that the whole town was not de- 
 Moyed, which must, humanly speak- 
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ing, have been the cise, had not the 
night been calm, as two thirds of the 
buildings are thatched. No lives were 
lost, or considerable hurt received: 
and I believe the contributions of the 
benevolent will prevent the loss,which 
was perhaps about 400/. exclusive of 
what was insured, from being greatly 
felt. It was at the distance ofa quar- 
ter of a mile from my house. 

‘“ Your command limits my atten- 
tion, at present, toa part of your let- 
ter, and points me out a subject: yet, 
at the same time, you lay me under 
a difficulty. TI would not willingly 
offend you, and I hope the Lord has 
taught me not to aim at saying hand- 
some things. I deal not in compli- 
ments; and religious compliments 
are the most unseemly of any. But 
why might I not express my sense 
of the grace of God manifested in 
you, as well as in ano:her? I believe 
our hearts are all alike, desutute of 
every good, and prone to every evil, 
Like money from the same mint 
they bear the same impression of to- 
tal depravity. But grace makes a 
difference, and vrace deserves the 
praise. Perhaps it might not greatly 
displease you, that others do, and 
must, and will think better of you, 
than yu of yourself. If I do, how 
can I help it, when I form my judg- 
ment entirely from what you say and 
write? I cannot consent that you 
should seriously appoint me to exae 
mine and judge of your state. [ 
thought you knew, beyond the sha- 
dow of a doubt, what your views and 
desires are: yea, you express them 
in your letter, in full agreement with 
what the Scripture declares of the 
principles, desires, and feelings of a 
Christian. It is true that you feel a 
contrary principle; that you are con- 
scious of defects and defilements; 
but it is equally true that you could 
not be right, if you did not feel these 
things. To be conscious of them, 


and humbied for them, is one of the 
surest marks of grace ; and to be 
more deeply sensible of them than 
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formerly, is the best evidence of 
growil i grace. But when the ene- 
my would tempt us to doubt and dis- 
trust, because we are not perfect, 
then he fights not only against our 
peace, but against the honour and 
faitifulness of our blessed Lord. Our 
rignteousness is inbim; and our hope 
depends not upon the exercise of 
grace in us, but upon the fulness of 
grace and love in Him, and upon his 
obedience unto death. 

“There is a difference between 
the holiness of a sinner, and that of 
an angel. The angels have never 
sinned, nor have they tasted of re- 
deeming love: they have no inward 
conflicts, no law of sin) warring ta 
their members. Their obedience is 
perfect, their happiness complete. 
Yetif Ibe found among redcemed 
sinners, [need not wish to be an an- 
gel. Perhaps God is not less giorifi- 
ed by your obedience, and, net to 
shock you, Ut will add, by mine, than 
by Gabrici’s. It is a mighty mani- 
festation of his grace, indeed, when 
it Can live, and act, and conquer in 
such hearts as ours; when, in defi- 
ance of an evil nature, and an evil 
world, and all the force and subtlety 
of Satan, a weak worm is still upheld, 
and enabled not only to ‘climb,’ but 
to ‘thresh’ the mountains 3; when a 
small spark Is preserved, through 
storms and floods. In these circum- 
stances the work of ¢race Isto be es- 
timated, not merely from its imper- 
fect appearance, bur from the diflicul- 
ties it has to strugele with and over- 
come. And theretore our holiness 
does not Consistin vreat attainments, 
but in spiritual desires; tn heager- 
ings, thirstings, and mournings 3 in 
heart humiliation, poveriy of spirit, 
submission, Meekness; in cordial ad- 
miring thougnts of Jesus, und de- 
pendence upon him «lone for «al we 
want. Indeed, these may be said to 
be great attaluments 3 but they who 
have most of them, are most sensible 
that they, In and of themselves, are 
nothin, have nothing,can do nuthing, 


[ Oc: 


and sce daily cause for abhorrin. 
theusscives, abd Pepoating in dust 
ond ashes. 

& Our | view of death Will not be 
al ways alike ; but will be in propor. 
tion to the degree in which the H ly 
Spirit is pleased to Communicate his 
sensible influence. We may antici. 
pate the moment of dissolution with 
pleasure and desire in the morning 
and be ready to shrink from the 
thounht of itbeforenight. But though 
our frames and perceptions vary, ihe 
report of faith concerning it is the 
same, The Lord usually reseryes 
dying strength for a dying hour, 
Wien Israel was to pass Jordan, the 
ark Was in the river; and though the 
rear of the host could not see jt, ye 
as they successively came forward, 
and approached-the banks, they ail 
beheid the ark, and ail went safely 
over, As you are not weary of living, 
if it be the Lord’s pleasure, so | 
hope, for the sake of your friends, 
and the people whom you love, hic 
will spare you amongst us a little 
longer: but when the time sball ar- 
rive which he has appointed tor your 
dismission, I make no doubt but te 
will overpower all your fears, silence 
all your enemics, and give you 4 com- 
fortable trlumphant entrance into his 
kingdom. You have nothing to fear 
from death ; for Jesus, by dying, hes 
disarmed it of its sting, has perfumed 
the grave, and opened the gates oi 
glory for his believing people. Sutan, 
so far as he is permitted, wili asssult 
our peace; but he is a vanquisted 
enemy. Our Lord bolds him 192 
chain, and sets him bounds which he 
cannot pass. He prosides likewise 
for us the whole armour of God, and 
has promised to cover our heads hime 
self in the day of battle, to bring 
wonourably through every skirmisd 
and to make us more than congue 
ors atthe last. 

“ff you think my short unexpect 
ed interview with Mr, Cadogal 
moy justify my wishing he shoul’ 
know that I respect his characte! 
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and rejoice in what 
the Lord has done, and is doing for 
by him, I beg you to tell 
But I leave it entirely to 


love his person, 


him and 
him so. 
you.” 

«I feel myself much obliged to 
you for the kind letter L am favour- 
ed with, If the Lord has been 
pleased to make me any way mupeiel 
snental to your comfort, I have rea- 
son to be both humble and thankful. 
I should regret that circumstances 
prevented your coming to Olney, 
but for the consideration that all our 
times and ways are in his haad, and 
that his providence is concerned not 
only in the greatest but in the small- 
est incidents of our lives; and there- 
fore I dare not allow myself to wish 
things otherwise than they are, since 
they are under an infallible divec- 
tion. And farther [-hope that he 
will afford an opportunity hereafier. 
It is probable I shall be confined to 
the house most of the time I am to 
stay in London; yet I think [ shall 
hardly be willing to leave it, without 
endeavouring to see you. 

“IT believe all who are taught by 
our Saviour to know their own hearts, 
are conscious of muchto make them 
ashamed of themselves, and to fill 
them with admiration of the pa- 
tience, tenderness, and long.suffer- 
ing he exercises towards them. 
For, alas! we not only sin against 
him ina state of nature, while we 
are utterly blind to his beauty, and 
deaf to his voice, but even after we 
begin to know him—after we have 
tasted that he Is gracious, and, in the 
happy warmth of our spirits, have 
been constrained to surrender, de- 
vote, and submit ourselves to him, if 
possible, a thousand times over— 
sull there is a something within, 
which, against light, love, and expe- 
rlence, makes us capable of acting 
unkindly and perversely to him. 


. 


Surely there can be no grief like 


Le] 


that which arises from a sense of 


Having sinned against such love. 
Ghrist, Obsery. No. 190. 
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But when he convinces, pardons, and 
heals us, the remembrance of our 
tailings is belptul, by bis blessing, to 
make us huinble, more de- 
pendant, and to heigh‘en our sense 
of his goodness. Then we cannot 
but cry out, ‘Who is a Gad like 
unto thee, that pardoneth tniquity, 
and passeth by the transgression of 
the rernnant of his heritage 2 (Mie 
cah vii. 18.) 

“J am usually a wordy letter- 
writer, and should not, perhaps, re- 
lease you ull I had fhiied the paper, 
if it were not that Iam straitened 
for ume. I commend you io the 
care and blessing of our gracious 
Lord, and remuati sincerely.” &c. 


moire 


«The new year, as we lately call- 
ed it, is already simost a month old. 
Time is licessantiy numbering off 
our trials, and lessening the distance 


between us aud otfr heavenly home. 


In this view, the faster it flies the 
better. A sense of what I feel with- 
in, and the sightoft what the world is 
filled with, when I look abroad, al- 
miost tempt me to wish it away. For 
who Can prize a life like this. for its 
own sake, if he has any well ground- 
ed hope of living with the Saviour 
in glory? O. if my soul did not 
cleave to the dust, how should [ 
count the hours and minutes, and 
continually anticipate the last minute 
in my thoughts, as the best and most 
desirable of ell! I can remember 
how I used to feel when I was a lit- 
tle boy, at school, when the holydays 
were coming, and I expected to be 
sent for home. If any of my school. 
fellows were fetched away betore 
me, it Increased my impatience and 
eagerness ; aud every time the bell 
rung at the door, my heart jumped, 
in hopes the messenger was come 
for me. I am ashamed to say that I 
have not this desire to go home now 
—not so earnest, not so habitual. Be- 
cause [ have little to distress me but 
sin, 1 seem well content with the 
possibility that very many of my fel- 
low-Christiaus may be taken home 
4 QO 
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before me. How can I believe that 
there is a beavenly mansion prepar- 
ed for me, and not long to see and 
possess it! 

* Indeed, if my willineness to stay 
proceeded trom spiritual motives, I 
should not blame myself; for iife, 
considered in another view, 1s truly 
valuable and desirable. Who would 
be in haste to die, though heaven 
itself were the immediate conse- 
quence, if, by living here, thovgd In 
the midst of many trials and Jincon- 
veniences, he might be any way In- 
strumental in promoting the hedcem- 
er’s glory, ad the good of the ilock 
which he has purchased with his own 
blood? Tuis is the chief reason why 
his children must sojourn and suffer 
awhile below. He is pleased to con- 
tinuethem, that they may have an op- 
portunity of manifesting the power of 
his grace before the world, and may 
be useful to each other. This is all 
the litthe return we can make him 
for his great goodness—to be willing 
to bear his cross, io follow his exam- 
ple, and to let our jigbt sbine belore 
men to his praise. And a due sense 
of our obligations should make us 
willing to wait patiently for our dis- 
mission, though it were a term equal 
to the life of Methuselah! For cter- 
nity itself will not afford us another 
opportunity of this kind. 

“The Apostie who connected 
these different views of life, was In 
a strait between two, and at a loss 
which to choose, if the choice had 
been left to him. His soul burnt 
with desire to sce Jesus, and to be 
with him; and he knew enough of 
his own heart, and of the wortd, to 
be weary of both. Butthen the love 
of Christ, and the church, made it 
appear no less desirable to be useful 
in the church; and if this might be 
the case, he was very willing to walt 
longer for heaven. I hope you are 
of his mind, and feel a happy indif- 
ference about living or dying, and 
are only soliciious that Jesus may be 


glorified whether by your life or your 
death. I wish it was more so With 
me. Indeed itis high time for me 
to begin to think seriously that the 
time of my departure cannot be very 
far off. For though my health and 
strength are yet firm, I am Foing 
down hill apace. It is high time hes 
me to make the most of every day 
and every hour, and to work while | 
have jie bt. lor old ape, al least, if 
not death, is even at the door, 

“If you have been lately distress. 
ed with the vanity and uncertainty of 
of life, this subject will net be un. 
seasopable. I had no thought of 
writing about it, when I began my 
letter. But | have often insensibly 
been led to something, that has suit. 
ed the thourhts of the friend to whom 
I was writing, though I knew it not 
at the time. He to whom all our 
hearis are open, does sometimes, I 
think, direct us thus to drop a word 
in season. You had the peculiar 
privilege of knowing and loving him 
in youth. I hope he has much of 
his goodness to shew you, and many 
services to employ you in, before he 
calls you hence, And then every 
added year will add to your light, 
comfort, and usefulness.”’ 





“ T had just time to tel] you yester- 
day, that though I did not exactly 
recollect the particular in your letter 
to wiich you referred, | could not 
easily believe you had proposed an 
improper question. If you had, it 
would probably have struck me as 
such upon the first reading. Ona 
re-perusai of it this morning, I can- 
not find a line but what appears to 
me exceedingly proper, except there 
be an impropriety in your readiness 
to lay so much stress upon my poor 
judgment. . 

“You say, ‘It remains a question 
with me, whether a faith which can- 
not bear the scrutiny of my own 
weak and partial judgment, can have 
any existence in His sight, to whom 
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‘| must appear infinitely more imper- 
whether, in admitung a 
doubt, I abuse his grace, and give 
sie enemy of my soul an opportuni- 
ry of depriving me, by his aruiul in- 
cinuations, of that which is more 
Jesirable than life?” And then you 
express a satisfaction In proposing 
this question to me. I should be 
chargeable with great Impropricty, if 
I onutted to give you the best an- 
swer to it Iam capable of. Upon 
my good intention and unwillingness 
to tnislead you, you: May safely rely. 
Iiowever, you will do well to con- 
sider me aS a poor fallible creature, 
and therefore try all my sentiments 
by a higher standard—the sure word 
of inspiration. And this is a good 
rule, inall the inquiries we make of 
our fellow-creatures, Ve may ob- 
tain belp trom many, if the Lord ts 
pleased to use them as his instru- 
ments; but we are to give up onur- 
selves implicitly to the decisions of 
none. The most upright of men 
are not absolutely treed from prepos- 
sessions end prejudices: the wiscst 
are subject to be mistaken. We 
have one authoritative and infallible 
Teacher, and du¢ one, that is Jesus ; 
and he alone has a right to be [ollow- 
ed and listened to, without hesitation 
or reserve. May he kcep me from 
mistakes, and afford his blessing to 
what he may suggest! 

“We find in the Scripture many 
exhoitations and commands, not to 
The Lord, when he reminds 
us of our weakness, and cails us 
worms, and shews us that there are 
mountains of difficulties and opposi. 
lions in our Way, says unto US at the 
same time, *Fear not.’ ‘Fear not, 
lor Tam with thee; be not disimay- 
ed,for Lam thy God.’ See Isa. xli. 10 
—!7, and to the same purpose many 
other places. And the Apostle John 
‘clis us, that ‘perfect love casteth 
out fear.” (1 John iv. i8.) On the 
other hand, it is said, ‘Happy is the 
man that feareth always.’ And St. 


fect : or 


fear. 


Ben : ye ° . > 
Paui’s cirection is, § Be not high 
minded, but fear.’ 


(Rom. xi. 20.) 
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We are also enjoined to work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling, 
from the very consideration which 
seems most directly suited toexclude 
all ground of fear; namely, that it is 
God who worketh in us to will and 
to do according to his own good 
picasure. Now the word of God 
must certainly be consistent with it- 
seii; and when we meet with passa- 
cs Which seem to speak differently, 
we may be sure there 1s no real re- 
pugnance, but that there is a certain 
sense and view (if we are so happy 
to find it) in which they unite and 
harmonize : and we may be certain 
further, that there are w se and im- 
portant reasons for these seemingly 
different admonitions, for the Lord 
does not msert them in the Bitle to 
perplex us: both are true—both are 
necessary ; and we are therefore so 
to notice the one as not to overlook 


the other—a fault which is too com- 


mon among professors of religion. 
Many hurt themselves, and are hurt- 
ful to others, by so fixing their atten- 
tion upon some favourite detached 
parts of Scripture,that they pay too lit- 
tie regard to other parts of Scripture, 
which in their proper places and 
connections are of equal importance. 
A specimen of Satan’s sophistry in 
this way we have in his attempts upon 
our Saviour himself, whe has like- 
wise by his own example instructed 
us how to resist and disappoint the 


enemy. See Matt. iv. 6,7. Satan 
quoted a promise: ‘lt is written, 


He shall give his angels charge over 
thee’—and fiom then<<c he would in- 
fer, * Cast thyself down.’ But though 
the promise was sure, it Wes written 
again, ¢ Thou shaltnottempt the Lord 
thy God.’ To rush upon Canger by 
way of experiment, because the Lord 
has promised to preserve us, is not to 
trust him, but to tempt him. 

‘+ There are, therefore, in different 
respects, strong reascns why we 
should not fear at all, if we have fled 
for refuge to the hope set b. fore us, 


and reasons equally strong why we 
shoula fear always. 


How to unite 
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before me. How can I believe that 
there Is a beavenly mansion prepar- 
ed for me, and not long to see and 
possess it ! 

** Indeed, if my willingness to stay 
proceeded trom spiritual motives, I 
should not blame myself; for life, 
considered in another view, 1s truly 
valuable and desirable. Who wouid 
be in haste to die, though heaven 
iself were the immediate conse- 
quence, if, by living here, though In 
the midst of many trials and jncon- 
venicnces, he might be any way In- 
strumental in promoting the hedcem- 
et’s glory, and the good of the ilock 
which he has purchased with his own 
blood? This is the chief reason why 
his children must sojourn and suffer 
awhile below. He is pleased to con- 
tinuethem, that they may have an op- 
portunity of manifesting the power of 
his grace before the world, and may 
be useful to each other, This is all 
the little return we can make him 
for his great goodness—to be willing 
to bear his cross, io follow his exam- 
ple, and to let our jigbt sbine belore 
men to his praise. And a due sense 
of our obligations should make us 
willing to wait patiently for our dis- 
mission, though it were a term equal 
to the life of Methuselah! For cter- 
nity itself will not afford us another 
opportunity of this kind. 

“The Apostle who connected 
these different views of life, was In 
a strait between two, and at a loss 
which to choose, if the choice had 
been left to him. His sou! burnt 
with desire to sce Jesus, and to be 
with him; and he knew enough of 
his own heart, and of the world, to 
be weary of both. Butthen the love 
of Christ, and the church, made it 
appear no less desirable to be useful 
in the church; and if this might be 
the case, he was very willing to wait 
longer for heaven. I tiope you are 
of his mind, and feel a happy indif- 
ference about living or dying, and 
are only solicitous that Jesus may be 


glorified whether by your life or your 
death. I wish it was more so With 
me. Indeed it is high time for me 
to begin to think seriously that the 
time of my departure cannot be very 
far off. For though my health and 
strength are yet firm, I aim going 
down hill apace. It is high time for 
me to make the most of every day 
and every hour, and to work while ] 
have jistt. Jor old age, at least, if 
not death, is even at the door, 

“If you have been lately distress- 
ed with the vanity and uncertainty of 
of life, this subject will not be un- 
seasonable. I had no thought of 
writing about it, when I began my 
letter. But | have often insensibly 
been led to something, that has suit. 
ed the thouvhts of the friend to whom 
I was writing, though I knew it not 
at the time. He to whom ali our 
hearis are open, does sometimes, I 
think, direct us thus to drop a word 
in season. You had the peculiar 
privilege of knowing and loving bia 
in youth. I hope he has much of 
his goodness to shew you, and many 
services to employ you in, before he 
calls you hence, And then every 
added year will add to your light, 
comfort, and usefulness.” 





“ J had just time to tel] you yester- 
day, that though I did not exactly 
reco}lect the particular in your letter 
to which you referred, I could not 
easily belicve you had proposed an 
improper question. If you had, it 
would probably have struck me as 
such upon the first reading. Ona 
re-perusai of it this morning, I can- 
not find a line but what appears to 
me exceedingly proper, except there 
be ah impropriety in your readiness 
to lay so much stress upon my poor 
judgment. 

“You say, ‘It remains a question 
with me, whether a faith which can- 
not bear the scrutiny of my own 
weak and partial judgment, can have 
any existence in His sight, to whom 
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it must appear infinitely more imper- 
rect: or Whether, 10 admitun yg a 
doubt, I abuse his grace, and give 
che enemy of my soul an oppertuni- 
ty of depriving me, by his artiul in- 
sinuations, of that which 1s more 
sirable than life? And then you 
express a satisfaction In proposing 
this question to me. 1 should be 
chargeable with great Impropricty, if 
I onutted to give you the best an- 
swer to it Iam capable of. Upon 
my good intention aud unwillingness 
to tuislead you, you may safely rely. 
liowever, you will do well to con- 
sider me as a poor fallible creature, 
and therefore try all my sentiments 
by a higher standard—the sure word 
of inspiration. And this is a good 
rule, in all the inquiries we make of 
our fellow-creatures. We may ob- 
tain kelp trom many, if the Lord ts 
pleased to use them as his instru- 
ments; but we are to give up our- 
selves implicitly to the decisions of 
none. The most upright of men 
are not absolutely treed from prepos- 
sessions end prejudices: the wiscst 
are subject to be mistaken We 
have one authoritative and infallible 
Teacher, and du¢ one, that is Jesus ; 
and he alone has a right to be [ollow- 
ed and listened to, without hesitation 
or reserve. May he keep me from 
mistakes, and afford his blessing to 
what he may suggest! 

“We find in the Scripture many 
exhoitations and commands, not to 
fear. The Lord, when he reminds 
us of our weakness, and calls us 
worms, and shews us that there are 
mountains of difficulties and opposi. 
ons InN OUP Way, says unto Us at the 
same time, ‘Fear not. ‘Fear not, 
lor Tam with thee; be not dismay- 
ed,for Lam thy God.’ See Isa. xli. 10 
—!7, and to the same purpose many 
other places. Andthe Apostle John 
‘clis us, that ‘perfect love casteth 
out fear.’ (1 John iv. i8.) On the 
other hand, it is said, ‘Happy is the 
man that feareth always.’ And St. 


’ > 
ae 


oe ‘ ge ° 7 . 
Paul’s direction is, ¢ Be not high 
minded, but fear.’ 


(Rom. xi. 20.) 
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We are also enjoined to work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling, 
from the very consideration which 
seems most directly suited toexclude 
all ground of fear; namely, that it is 
God who worketh in us to will and 
to do according te his own good 
picasure. Now the word of God 
must certainly be consistent with it- 
scii; and when we meet with passa- 
cs Which seem to speak differently, 
we may be sure there Is no real re- 
pugnance, but that there is a certain 
sense and view (if we are so happy 
to find 11) in which they unite and 
barmonize : and we may be certain 
further, that there are w.se and im- 
portant reasons for these seemingly 
different admonitions, for the Lord 
does not msert them in the Bitle to 
perplex us: both are true—both are 
necessary ; apd we are therefore so 


to notice the one as not to overlook 


the other—a f.ult which is too com- 
mon among professors of religion. 
Many hurt themselves, and are hurt- 
ful to others, by so fixing their atten- 
tion upon some favourite detached 
parts of Scripture,that they pay too lit- 
tie regard to other parts of Scripture, 
which in their proper places and 
connections are of equal importance. 
A specimen of Satan’s sophistry in 
this way we have tn his attempts upon 
our Saviour himself, whe has like- 
wise by his own example instructed 
us how to resist and disappoint the 
enemy. See Matt. iv. 6,7. Satan 
quoted a promise: ‘lt is written, 
He shall give his angels charge over 
thee’—and from then:< he would in- 
fer,‘ Cast thyself down. But though 
the promise was sure, It Was written 
again, * Thou shaltnottempt the Lord 
thy God.’ To rush upon canger by 
way of experiment, because the Lord 
has promised to prescrve us, is not to 
trust him, but to tempt him. 

*‘¢ There are, theretore, in different 
respects, stropge reasons why we 
should not fear at all, 1f we have fled 
for refuge to the hope set b. fore us, 


and reasons equally strong why we 
shoula fear always. 


How to unite 
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these, to blend confidence and cau- 
ties together, to be satisfied that all 
is safe and well already, as if we 
were already in heaven ; and at the 
same ume to be as circumspect and 
diligent, as if every thing depenced 
upon our own care; how to tollow 
simply inthe path of duty--renounc- 
ing all vain reasonings, receiving 
every promise as certain, and every 
admoniuon and exhortation as neces- 
sary j—_this isa secret which only the 
Loid can reveal, and it 15 # lesson 
woich none learn pe ite culy at once, 
Wiist have «fry to fear who believe 
in that blood which cleanseth from 
ali sip. and to whom [ie who made 
heaven and cari) is pleased to stand 
in the relations of Brother, Friend, 
Sucprierd, Saviour, and Husband ¢ 
Tiey necd sot apprehend cither a 
} ure if his power or a chanve 1D 
his purpose. If he mecns what he 
bas tuid, and is eble to make his word 
goody they must be sate 3 for he has 
ssid, none shall pluck them out of 
his bards. But then, again, while 
there is somuchevilin theirnature ; 
while they ive in a world full of 
spares, and are surrounded and watch- 
ed by the powers of darkness ; while 
their hearts are so weak, their ene- 
mies sO mighty, what reason have 
they to fear always! This is the fear 
the Lord bas promised to put into 
their hearis: it makes them cry to 
him to lead and guide and guard 


them, to kcep them as the apple of 


his eye, to hide them under the sha- 
dow of his wings, to bold them up 
that they may be safe: and thus they 
are kept—but it is in a way of de- 
pendence and humiliation ;—and 
finding themselves Jed in this way, 
they may see that all the promises 
and favour of the Lord are on their 
side, and that, strictly speaking, they 
have nothing to fear. 

«You may think I have wandered 
from my point; but I have not quite 
lost sightof it. I trust you are con- 
scious that you have seen and felt 
the necessity and the desirableness of 


(Oct, 


committing your soul to Jesus; that 
your whole hope 1s in him; and that 
you have tasted that he is gracious 
Now it the doubts you speak of tend to 
weaken your apprehensions of pis 
power and grace, and to discourage 
you from cleaving to him, as though 
~— were too siniul for him to par- 
don, or too wretched for him to help: 
certainly these doubts are dishonour. 
able to him, no less than painful to 
yourscll, and shouid be resisted and 
renounced upon the spot, as we 
would resist a temptation to the 
greatest enormly of conduct. You 
never can obtain a better evidence of 
faith, than by actually believing. Fix 
your eye and thought upon Him, as 
the Israelites upon the brazen ser. 
pent: the depth or the number of 
our wounds is nothing to the pur 
pose, if he is able to heal them all, 
‘bie proper guestions are, Did he 
die? Did he rise? Is he in heaven? 
Has he promised? Is he faithful? if 
so,and if we are willing to trust in 
him, we may treat all charges, objec- 
tions, and accusations against our 
hope with contempt. 

« Tuking things in this view, and 
venturing, without plea or worth in 
ourselves, upon him who saves free- 
ly, and saves to the uttermost—and 
saying, Vile as Iam, he will, he does 
accept me for his own name sake— 
we may then be as close as we please 
in examining ourselves, and tracing 
our depravity and evils (were it pos- 
sible) to the bottom. We cannot be 
too strict in observing and condemn- 
ing every thing in us which is con- 
trary tothe mind that was in him: we 
cannot be too earnest and ardent in 
our desires of increasing conformity 
to him; but these desires are the 
effects rather than the ground of a 
good hope. I believe, because I see 
every thing in the object which my 
case require ; excellence, suitable- 
ness, righteousness, power, mercys 
and invitaton. I love because I be- 
lieve ; and then { obey hecause | 
love. Tam indeed ashamed that my 
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obedience is so imperfect, my love, 
as to its exercise, So weak, my faith 
sy feeble. But the beginnings are 
th Him, and he will not despise the 
day of small things. 

« Jf we judge ofour state by grace 
received, we shouid be content with 
the reality of grace, however imper- 
fect. If, allowing ourselves to be 
benevers, We make inquiry after at- 
lainments ip yrace, though we shail 
have reason to be humbled, we sholl 
noi be discouraged. Indeed, except 
our examinations proceed upon the 
hope that we are already believers, 
we can hardly be bonest in the busi. 
ness: we sball be unwilling to prove 
ourselves sO very vile, and poor, and 
helpless as we really are. But the 
mat) Whose sin 18 forgiven is free 
from guile: he is whiling to know 
and lo owu the worst of himself, that 
the grace of the Lord ‘his Saviour 
may ve the more magnificd in his 
Sujvallon, 

« Happy frames, and lively feelings 
of the Lord’s presence with our souls, 
are exceedingly desirable ; but they 
are Hot Luc proper measure, standard, 
or criterion of faith or grace. Faith 
may be strong In an hour of dark. 
ness and temptation, when the soul 
is, as to fceling, destitute of comfort. 
It was strong teith in Job to say, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” And a greater than Job, 
He whose faith and love were always 
periect, once cried out, that His God 
and Father had forsaken him. Com- 
fort is desirable ; but a humble chitd- 
like dependence upon the Lord, with 
an acquiescence in his appoiniments 
aid resiznation to bis will, is. still 
nore so. It is a mercy to have the 
seeds of this gracious disposition 
sown inour hearts. The life of grace 
is like the corn, weak in its first ap- 
pearance, slow in its progress, sub- 
ject to various dispensations, heat 
and cold, drought and frost; but the 
haivest never fails, though appearan- 
ces are often threatening. Believers 
‘re the Lord’s husbandry : the weath- 
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er, as well as the corn, Is in his man- 
agement, and he has promised that 
all things shall work toyether for 
good. 

“* The means are our part; the 
end, the biessing is the Lora’s part. 
He has connected them togetucer by 
his power and promise, tbat rene 
cab miss the end .ithe use ci bis 
appointed means, nor obtain it if te 
meuns are wilfuily neglected. He 
willdo great things for us; but he 
will be inquired of by us, to do it for 
us. We ore to watch ; but our se- 
curity depeauds not upon our watchiul- 
ness, but His: we are to fight, yet 
the battle and the victory are notours 
but the Lord’s: it 1s he who goes 
before us to tread the enemy under 
our feet, and we foilow in bis strength 
to gather the spoils, and to sing his 
praise. Our part is not to question, 
yr to reason, but to believe ;—to go 
forth at his call, espouse his cause, 
tuke up his cross, and leave the rest 
to lim, comforting ourselves with 
the thought, that though we are 
weak, and foolish, and wavering, the 
Lord whom we serve is wise, gra- 
clous, mighty, and unchangeable. 
After all, of the two I had rather see 
people a little in bondage and fear 
for a time, than self-confident and 
careless. He that walketh humbly 
walketh surely; though, perhaps, 
for want of more faith and knowe 
ledge, he is for a season cast down. 
But it is the Spiri’s prerogative, 
title, and delight to be the Comfort- 
er of those thatare cast down. And 
he wiil be so tn bis own time; but 
he keeps the key of comfort in his 
own hand, and none cap inipart com- 
fort but himself. We moy speak 
and write and preach to distressed 
souls; but we cannot con-fort them, 
till He increases faith and opens their 
heart. The work Is all bis own, and 
he deserves all the praise. 

‘6 ] bave run on from one thing to 
another ;—in brief, I would not have 
you indulge doubts; but if you take 
a hint from them, to seek more earn. 
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estly and steadfastly to the Lord, you 
will get rood by them; and in this 


way you wil! eet the better of them. 


So far as they are from the enemy 
of souls, he will desist, 1! he sees 
they meke you more constant and 
earnest 1) prayer.” 

“Tam willing to hope I have al- 
ready acknowledged your last favour, 
as i do not hid anv of yours among 
my large porcel of unanswered let- 
ters. iat for fear | should have 
Mislaid ii, aud mieht appear to you 
negligent or ubgiatetul, ] snatch a 
little ume to wart upon you witha 
few lines. { am under a necessity 
of learning to write us bricfly as I 

4 


son ; for I have Hi} lone job in hand, 
the transcribing and revising my 
hymns, in whica } cannot avail my- 
self of the kind assistance you aid 
Miss P—— B—— ave repeatedly 
afforded me. And ii J donot exer- 
Cise Some resolution and seli-cental 
With respect to letter-writng, I 
Should hardly get through it ina 
twelve-nionth. Yet though J] might 
transcribe ahyrmn or two, whiie I 
am wilting this, 1 cannot refuse my- 
self the pleasure of inquiring afier 
your welfare. You will please to 
remember, [can flad time to read 
long letters, theugh not to write 
them. 

“ Last Sunday evening, my 
thoughis were icd to a subject 
which I} believe bas very seloom been 
treated ofinapnublic convregation. It 
Was upon our faculty (it Po anay call 
it so) 
that dreaming 1s an exirsordinary 
phanoiers I), because it happens 1O 
most poople, ahd to many people 
almost covery night. Vet if it were 
not so frequent, it would surely be 
thougiit wonderful: yea, it is so; 
though we are, for the most part, 
wonderfully Inattentive to it. In 
considering it, L spoke of it as de- 
signed by Divine Providence to give 
us a standing and experimental 
proof of two very important points, 


c ' , 
Ci Qreoemittety, k cainor say 
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(Oct, 
which are both much contested ang 
denicd by the wise infidels and saq. 
ducces of the present age. First, | 


think itan unanswerable evidence of 


the activity of the soul, thatit is djs. 
tinct irom the body, and does jot 
necessarily depend upon the vody 
for its perception. In a dream we 
see, hear, speak, and feel, ag dis. 
unctly as when weare awake. Hoy 
wondertul is this! How analogous, 
in all probability, to the mode 
of communication which subsists 
among disembodied spirits! Whar 
confounding and diversifying of ima- 
ges; what various scenes and Dros 
pects; what real impressiois o 
jey, sorrow, fear, and surprise, de 
we meet with in our sleeping excur- 
sions | Secondly. 1 consider it a proot 
not to be gainsaid, that we are sur- 
rounded with invisible and powertul 
avents, Who Certainly, sometimes at 
Jeast, are concerned im_ producing 
the impressions we feel, and per 
haps always. itis evident, I think, 
that some dreams, even in moder 
times, are monitory end prophetical, 
which therefore can, with no appear- 
ance of reeson, be ascribed to tie 
desultory workings of our own Im 
aginations. And the dreams which 
are confused, wild, and trivial, yet, 
with respect to their texture and 
machinery, are so much of the same 
nature With those which are more 
important, that ] think it highly pro- 
bable they are ali equally the efiects 
of a preternatural power which has 
such an access to us, when our boa 
ly faculties are locked up in sleep, 
ag it cannot obtain when we are dis 
tinctly awake, except when the bod! 
ly organs are much indisposed, as 10 
the cuse of deliriums, epilepsies 
madness. &ce. which may, in my 
view, be ascribed to the same cause 
I can only start a hint, for you ' 
pursue in your thoughts. We live 


inthe midst of invisibles—but 0° 
the less realities for being invisible 
We have legions of good and evil 
spirits around us ; and the latte! 


leeP 


only wail the opportunity of $ 
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or indisposition, and then, if the 
Lord permits them, they are capa- 
bie of filling us with distress and 
horror! We know tully how 
enurely it 1s oWlng lO his goodness 
and care over Usd, that we enjoy one 
peacelul hour cither by nignt or by 


day.’ 
— 

«| thank you for your obliging 
jetter. Surely never dog dreamed 
SO opportunely and propos as your 
Chloe. Ll sieould be halt angry with 
her, if 1 could belteve sbe knew 
your inte pliua of writing upon the 
subject, and wiltully dropped asleep 
in the very nick of tine, out of 
mere spite to my hypothesis, and 
purpose y to furnish you with the 
most plausible objection against it. 
I admit the probability of Chioe’s 
dd teaming ° : nay, 1 allow it to be pos- 
sible she might dream oi pursuing 
ahare; for thoug rh | suppose such 
an amusement never entered into 
the head of a dog of her breed, when 
awake, yet as i find my powers and 
capaclues when sieeping, much 
more enlarged and diversified than 
at other times; (so that I can then 
fill up the characters of a prime 
minister, or a general, or of twenty 
other great offices, wiih no small 
propriety, for which, except when 
dreaming, To am more unfit than 
Chioe is to catch a hare ;) her fa- 
culties may, perhaps, be equally 
brightened in her way, by foreign 
assistance, as | copccive my Own to 
be. But you beg the question, if 
you determine that Chioe’s dreams 
ate produced by mere antmal nature. 
Perhaps you think it impossible that 
invisible agents should stoop so law 
a8 to influence the imegination of a 
dog. Tam not sufficiently acquaint- 
ec with the Jaws and the ranks of 
being. in that world, fully to remove 
thedifficully. But allow it possible, 
for a moment, that there are such 
“pents, and then suppose that one of 
them, to gratify the king of Prussia’s 
‘mbition, causes him to dream that 
he has overrun Bohemia, desolatec 


not 
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Austria, and laid Vienna in ashes ; 
and that another should, on the same 
hight, condescend to treat Chloe 
with achace, anda hare at the end 
of it; do not you think the iatter 
wouid be as weil and as honourably 
employed as the former? 

** Buc as IT have not time to write 
a lone jetter, I send you a book, in 
which you will ind a scheme, not 
very unlike my own, Hiustrated and 
defended with much icarning and In- 
genuity. LThave some lope of ma- 
king you a convert to my sentie 
ments; for though I confess they 
are liable to objection, yet I think 
you must have surmounted greater 
duliculiies before you thought so 
favourably of the sympathetic at- 
traction between the spirits of dis- 
tant irtends. Perhaps distance may 
be necessary to give scope to the 
force of the attraction: and there- 
fore to object that “thls sympathy is 
not perceived between friendsin the 
sume house, or In the same room, 
may be nothing to the purpose. I 
think Mrs, Newton and I are tolera- 
bly in union to each other; and yet 
often when her spirits are sadly hur- 
ried, 1 who am very ocar her, have 
no more sympathy with her in her 
ress (till she tells me of it) than 
if } was made of marble. And about 
ten days ago she was suddenly at- 
tacked with a disorder, which might 
have been quickly fatal; while I at 


cist 


the same ttme was drinking tea at 
Nirs. Unwin’s, and chatting and 
siuiling as if nothing had been the 
matter 


“TT but seldom fill up so much of 
a letter in a ludicrous way: I can- 
pot call it a ludicrous subject, for to 
me it appears very striking and sol- 
emn. The agency of spirits is real, 
though mysterious; and were our 
eyes open to perceive it, I believe 
we should hardly be able to attend 
to any thing else: but it is wisely 
and mercifully y hidden fromus, This 
we know, they are all under the 


direction and control of Him who 
was crucified for us. 


His name Is 
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a strong tower, and under the sha- 
dow of bis wings we are in safety. 
They who know, and love, and trust 
Him, have nothing to fear. 

** The Lord tavoured you witha 
near sense of Divine things, while 
you were at C —, lo preserve 
you from being ensnared. ltis now 
withdrawn or weakened, to remind 
you that it is not of your own stock 
or at your own command. Dhiffer- 





{ Oct. 


ent dispensations and frames are as 
needful for us as the different sea. 
sons of the year are for planis, He 
does ail things well. I trust you will 
continue walting 1n the usual Course 
of appointed means, (of which secre, 
prayer and the study of the Scrip. 
tures are the chief.) and your sup 
wil in due time break out again,” 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Christian Observer, 

ON SACKED POETRY. 
Ir has for many years been a genera 
observation among literary persons; 
that the flowers ot Parnassus cannot 
thrive in the garden of Religion. 
The soil of Paradise is represented 
as unfiy for the rearing of these ten- 
der plants: they can grow only, we 
are told, in the ensanyulned plains 
of war, or the fairy scenes of fiction. 
Au attempt to enforce or illustrate 
the sublime doctrines of the Gospel 
with the graces of poetry, discovers, 
in the estimation of many critics, a 
taste deplorably vitiated and deprav. 
ed. Others reject it with abhorrence, 
and are almost shocked with it as 
impious. 

Now it is truc that the invocation 
of Apollo, or the Maids of Helicon, 
at the commencement of a Christian 
poem, would wot only be little less 
than impious, but it would be absurd 
and disyusting in the highest degree. 
Examples may, indeed, be adduced 
from some admired pieces of * De- 
yotion’s bards,” wherein the names 
of the heathen deities, or some my- 
thological allusions have been inju- 
diciously introduced. In that fine 
fragment, for example, of the late 
Henry Kirke White, in which Satan 
is represented as viving his ** bold 
compeers” an account of the failure 
of his attempt upon Chiist, and of 


veld ele 
OT” 


the sad disasters which befel him in 
consequence of that attempt, we 
meet with an instance of this kind. 


The sidelong volley met my swift career, 

And smoie me earthward. Jove himself 
might quake 

At such a fall! 


Here is evidently a gross impre- 
priety; for, to say nothing of the in- 
troduction of a mere imaginary and 
fictitious deity in an affair of such 
importance, he who had once been 
an augel of light could not, surely, 
be supposed to be ignorant that Jove 
was nothing more than an empty 
name. Besides, the way in which 
Jove is mentioned seems to intimate 
that he was a being of superior 
prowess to Satan himself, which the 
prince of the infernal powers, he 
who bad dared to cope with Omn: 
potence, could bot, we may concelve; 
be very ready to allow. But does! 
hence follow that the subject itse!: 
was ill chosen, and incapable of po 
etical ornament without having te 
course to classical fiction! This 
question receives its best answer! 
the poem itself; in the boldness ¢ 
its imagery, and the beautiful sit 
plicity of its allegories. It is probe 
ble, indeed, that riper years and juds" 
ment would have induced theing¢e? 
ious author to avoid blending heather: 
ism with Christianity; but I cant° 
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think that he would ever have been 
induced to change his sentiments re- 
specung the propricty of bis subject: : 
of ibe contvary, We have reason io 
imagine, from the two lust affecung 
stanzas, that it was his determination 
ty cmploy those poctical, as well as 
ober talents, with which he was so 
eminently biessed, 10 the service of 
Him who gave them; and that he 
considered the productions of his 
younger years comparatively trifling, 
aud beneath the dignity of his pro- 
iession, 

Tne above-mentioned objection to 
sacred poetry Was, perhaps, first 
suurted by Botieau. He telis us, 


“Dela foi @un Chréien les mystéres ter- 


ribies 

D'ornamens egayez ne sont point suscepti- 
bies = 

The Caristian faith’s dread mysteries re- 
fuse 


Tie ornamental trappings of the muse. 


Ina couatry where Jevity and fash- 
ionable folly prevatied to such a de- 
grce aS Was (hen the case in France 
—.nd ata ine, Loo, When religion 
Was Duried under tue clouds of mys- 
ticism, and every thing sacred was 
viewed with a superstidous dread— 
such a declaration Was not astonish- 
ing, especially as it comes from a 
person, Who, with alliis wit aud learn- 
Lg, had Certainly very inad equate 
views of the inysteries of whic b he 
Was speaking, a who, it is to be 
icared, left the world, to say tie 
least, very Satie better than he found 
i. But that Dr. Jonnson could en- 
terlain such an opinion is mure sur- 
Pristag. He thus objects to devo- 
tional poetry in a sirain simular to 
that of Boileau: “ Phe paucity of 
its 's topics te aa. perpetual repeti- 

on, and the sanctity of the matter 
rejects the ornamenis of firurative 
diction.” Is it possible that any man 
Who has taken an ampie survey of the 
Divine periections, or cast an eye 
over the diversified landscape of Di- 
vine goodness, and the am ple field of 
Stace which is exhibited in the re. 
covery of failen man, can talk of pau- 
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city of topics? Is it possible that any 
one who has read the rapturous 
strains of Isaiah, or the sull sublimer 
songs of Jesse’s son, can say tbat res 
ligion rejects the ornaments ot figu- 
rative dicuon? Though Dr. Jobnson 
Was aman of gigantic iaienis. and a 
Colossus of plitol ical lear his, yet 
he does not scenmto have been much 
distinguished fur libcraity of senu- 
ment, or fervour ef de oa 
with Cowper, who ccrainly excelied 
him in both these respeets, | am In- 
clined, In some iistances, to Question 
the correctness of his taste. “To make 
Divine truth palatable to those who 
have no relish for it, or rather have 
a radical dislike to it, ts. indeed, out 
of the power of lfugeaace or 
They cennot desire to see God set 
forth under bis various aitribuies of 
power, wisdom, justice, or even of 
mercy. They cannot, with compla- 
cency, read any thing which treats 


votion ; 


Hacwey. 
. ¢ 


-immediately of Jesus Christ, und the 


invaluable blessings of salvation ; and 
it must be remembered that for such 
persons, among others, if not chielly, 
Johnson was writing. If he had pe- 
rused witha candid and unbiassed 
mind, what Cowley, Watts, and 
Blackmore heve said upon this sub- 
ject, he might, probably, have been 
induced to modify bis opinion, or, at 
least, to Speak with more candour, 
Alter a deserved eulogium which he 
passes onthe second of these writers, 
asa scholar and divine,he will hardly 
be thought to have done justice to 
him as a poet, when he ranks him 
among those wits whom youth and 
ignorance may be safely pleased. In 
the Tora Lyrice, there are some 
pieces which would have added to the 
laurels of our justly-.dmired moraiist 
himself. Wioat, forexampie, can be 
more truly sublime and puetical than 
the hymn on God’s dominion and 
decrees, ange clully the two following 
stanzas of it! 


Chain’d to his throne a volume lies. 
With ail the fares of men, 

With ev'ry ane ‘Ps form and size, 
Drawn by th’ Eternal Pen 
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His providence uniolds the book, 


And makcs hus counsels shine . 
Eacis op ning leaf, ana ev'ry stroke, 
Fulfils some deep desivn, 


Amone the serious aud weli-dis- 


a 
posed part of mankind, there sre many 
who have couccived such ap} « Yi}e 
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of pocty, that evch “Pruuh h f 
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wine | SGMIOUS PETSONS, arises, per- 
haps, Ina considerable measure. irom 
the unworthy use to whi It has 


been converted by Irrelizgious men, 


thouzh, In some persons, ko ty be 
owing to a natural deficiency of taste 
and DA nsibility. i iu Said of i ay 
hat thourh his ear was emineiyt}: 
, 1? . ’ ie ' ‘ . i ‘ 
weil tuned Ih j Gyri last bar y of 
numbers, he tad so miecan an ides of 
music, as tO COlnN it beiow the d oY tie 
ty of human nature. It is r. quisite, 
therefore, that aman should havea 
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taste tor any aft oF Sclence, belorve he 
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prestimes to give is judyment upon 
it. Let not, ihen, LnasE ¢& 
sony,” who are destitute of 
qualifications, reprove their neish- 
bours who are occasionally inclined 
to take i 


the Muses. Vbat fountein has con- 


tracted no inherent contamination 
from the polluted lips which, in dif- 
ferent ages, have sipped its stream: 


a draught at the fountain of 


nor are tts waters the less pure, | 


J€~ 
cause they have sometimes flowed 
thre troy the channels of protligac y 
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audviee. Liven the consecrated cen. 
tidwere not unfitted for holy 
sos, Dy having been once m: ade the 
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receptactes of unhallowed fire, or by 
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vine art of poetry bas been too often 


made use of to hindle the incense of 
att to the idg!s of human power, 

Y to uel the flames of licenticusness 
a the youthiul and inexperienced 
breast, yet poeiry itself remains the 
sume as ever. True, the Muse has 


, : 
Bada c ause 


-— at her degenerate sous, 
Sense to plead her filthy cause, 
i‘o raise nd iow, to ~_ the mean, 
Aud subtilize the gros s into refin’d. 


ray: ’ 


he heathens had the example and 
of their supposed g gods 
n all this, and are therefore entitled 
censure. But what 
excuse will be alleged for the impro- 
prieties of modern writers, who were 

Revelation 


born ina land on which 
sheds its benign influence ? 


Can powers of genius exorcise their page, 
Aad consecrate enormity with song? 


These writers have not been con. 
tent to follow the footsteps of their 
heathen brethren. In all the com- 
positions of the Roman and Grecian 
burds we, for the paint part, find a 
reverential regard paid d to! awe del- 
tics, such as they were. But these 
men have efien dared to dart the al 
rows of sarcastical wit against Hea 
ven itself. Nor are they to be cx 
emptied from censure,who have given 
loose to their pens in invective sl2l 
derous abuse, or sycoph ancy. Woule 
that 1 had not to rank in this cla 
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she names of a Pope and a Dryden, 
and in some early i! a-osieeens the 
shorof the Night Vhoughts ! 
ve hus we find this eri: ginally divine 
art often prostituted tothe vile ‘st pur. 
ess but s shall we, on account of 
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Whats better weed to elevate us 
avove the grovelling scenes of ume 
‘sense, and to transport us to those 
rezions where we shall sing for ever 
song of Moses and the L amb | a 

1 would by no means be under- 
stood to insinuate that i 
requires the 
verse, or the elegances of lanzuage 
ionly lament, with the excellent Dr. 
Watts,the perversion of an art,which, 
under the contrel of reason, at re aCe 
companicd with the Divi ne ble 
is ‘eatinently calculated to promote 
lie Cause of religion and virtue. 

As this ess: ay is written in defence 
of sacred noet ry, it may not be amiss 
that the most ancient 
ons which have reached us, 
with the exception of the Bible, par 
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of which was written many centurics 
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There 
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of extraordinary events 
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before the flood:” but our curiosity 
is suill further gratified by an account 
of the creation otibe worid itself; in 
which all is wondertul—wondertul 
withouta parallel —aud yet conform. 
abie to the strictest laws of nature 
and verity. 


O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true! 


Scenes—n Comparison of which the 
fictitious dreams of the metamorpho- 
ses, and the vain Pheogony cf He- 
Slod, were they true, would be but 
uninieresting tales. Atthe mere in- 
timation of Jehovah’s will, a confused 
and undivested chaos assumes an 
appearance of the most exquisite 
symmetry ! Heterogeneous sub- 
stances are divided with infinite skill, 
and reciprocally operate upon each 
other with the vost beneficial influ- 
ence to the whole! What a noble 
subject would this be for a true poet 
tocilarge upon! Here the liveliest 
PewLUs expatinte with the 


rreatest ircedom. without i the least 


micht 


degree (ranseressing the boundatles 
of truth. The Corristian poct should, 
indeed, alwavs remember that he 
stands ob bely ground, aud that he is 
not wenlonly to rush beyond its lim- 
its, to cull Howers which are not con- 
xenial with the nature of the soil. 
Indeed it 1s not necessary that he 
stiould do so, even 
poctical effect. “There is not a 
greater le ip all the poets,’ observes 
Cowley, than that lying Is essential 
to good poetry.” On subjects uncon- 
nected with religion, it is true that 
this assertion needs mod:fication. A 
simple statement of the occurrences 
of common life could hardly excite 
that liveliness of feeling which it is 
the peculiar business of poetry to 
produce. Scenes of dull uniformity 
must therefore be presented under 
new aspects, and through the medi- 
um of exaggeration, and be enliven- 
ed by the enchanting hues of fic'ion. 
But the Chiris‘ian poet needs not have 
recourse to stich expedients ; if he 
Inok into the Sacred Word, he will 
find it to be an inexhaustible maga- 
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zine of poetical elements. Where 
shall we meet with adetali so affect. 
ing as the simple history of J. seph ? 
What can be more surprising than 
the events in Eyvypt, andthe pussege 
through the Ked Sea?) What aston. 
ishing instances of power and provi- 
dential cure mark every step of the 
journc y through the Wilderness !o 
Instances so astonishing as would aps 
pear utterly incredible, were the 
not recorded in the word of Him 
who it Truth itself. Nor is the ele- 
vated langusge in which some of 
these events have been celebrated 
less worthy of admiration. What are 
all the feats of Homer’s gods and 
heroes, compared with the wondrous 
deeds enumerated in the Song of 
Moses; and what ts the language in 
which they are expressed, to that of 
the sacred penman? This triumph- 
ant song is notonly far more sublime 
than any uninspired writing, but 
likewise by far the most ancient po- 
etical effusion with which we are ac- 
quaited. The retreat of the ten 
thousand Greeks has always been 
most arduous enter- 
prise, and remains immortalized by 
the pen of one of the most elegant 
writers of antiquity 5 but when view- 
ed in connection with the pilgrimage 
of the children of Israel trom Egypt 
into the land of Canaan, it loses half 
iis interest. 

Nor is the sacred soil less fertile in 
subjects for the epic than for the 
lyric muse. Who is better calculated 
to be the bero of a poem than Moses 
or Joshua, Sampson, or David! 
What achievements so glorious as 
those which they performed, who; 
“through faith subdued kingdoms; 
wrought righteousness, obtained | 
promises, stopped the mouths of | 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edve of the sword, out 
of weakness were made strong, Wax- 
ed valiant in fight, turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens!” The 
eventful life of the son of Jesse 
would especially furnish a most 
noble subject for a divine poem: 


considered a 
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. fragment of the Davideis, im- 
orict aS it is, and marked with 
numerous blemishes, affords a speci- 
oevol what might be done by a man 
equal (0 such a task, and who would 
cevore himisell to its performance. 
Tris true that Milton has chosen 
lofiiest and most august theme 
ofall; and has built upon it such a 
montinents as abundant!y proves the 
if afin ite advantages which a bard, en- 

rhtened by Revelaticn, bas overthe 
nih exalied of the heathen poets. 
While, then, we have the works of 
Milton, (to say nothing of the poet- 
ical patts of Scripture itself.) why 
should we endeavour to persuade 
ourselves that divine subjects are 
unsuitable to the genius of poetry ? 
Olibe dramatic way of witting also, 
which has in almost every ace been 
much admired, the Sacred Volume 
aferds some beaulliul specimens. 
The book of Job partakes much of 
the nature of a drama. It was inall 
probability written In verse: bur be 
that as It may, it certainly contains 
some of the finest and most poetical 
ideas that language can express. No- 
thing can equal the dignity of the 
Aimighty’s speech from the whirl- 
wind. It isyas Dr. Young expresses 
i, by much the finest part of the 
noblestand most ancient poem in the 
world. Bishop Patrick says, “ Its 
grundeur is so much above all other 
poetry as thunder is louder than a 
wiisper.”’ Young’s own paraphrase 
is usually, and I think deservedly, 
considered a beautiful and elegant 
sketch : even Johnson himself could 
hot help allowing that in this he had 
very well succeeded. The following 
ines ure an appropriate translation 
ofa most exquisite original :— 


te 


the , 


Where didst thou dwell at nature’s early 

birth ? 

Who laid foundations for the spacious 

earth? 

Who onthe surface did extend the tine ? 
“heaps determine, and its bulk confine ? 
ho fixt the corner-stone ? 

declare, 
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Hung it on nought, and fasten’d it in air? 

When the bright morning stars in concert 
sung ! 

When heaven’s high arch with loud Hoe 
sannas rung ! 

When shouting sons of God the triumph 
crown’d ! 

And the wide concave thunder’d with the 
sound ! 


With what elegance and proprie- 
ty scriptural facts may be clothed 
in a dramatic dress, may be seen by 
consulting Racine and Corneille, or 
the admired work ot Mrs. Hannah 
More, in the execution of which she 
has indeed (to use her own words) 
“reflected with awe that she swod 
on boly ground,” and yet has inculg- 
ed her tmaginatio in the most use- 
ful and interesting excursions. 

It is asubject of doubt amoug many 
serious Chrisuans, whether works of 
fic:ione upon retigious subjects, de 
they prose or verse, have a tend: ncy 
to promote the interests of religion. 
If they contain bothing thac is wild, 
extravagant, or romantica-if they 
preserve throughout an awtul regard 
to the Divine Majesty, and coniinual- 
ly inculcate the principles of morali- 
ty and evangelical obedience—lI do 
not see why they mey not be read 
with profit and advantage. Such 
writings seem to derive some coun- 
tenance from Scripture itself. The 
Book of Job, just mentioned, is, I 
conceive, a kind of parable, founded 
upon truth; for, probably, no person 
will say that all the conterences of 
Job and his friends. &c. were carried 
on in the very form and words in 
which they are related to us. It is 
sufficient that the general facts be 
strictly and literally true: as to the 
form and manner of their relation, 
they are such as seemed best to the 
compiler, under the infallible guid. 
ance ofthe Holy Spirit. The same 
may be also said af those beautiiul 
litte poems called the Canticles ; 
though there is undoubtedly a sub- 
lime and significant meaning under 
the veil of the exterior imagery.— 
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before the flood:” but our curiosity 
is still further gratified by an account 
of the creation ofthe worid itself; in 
which all is wonderiul—wondertul 
Withouta paralle! —aid yet conform- 
abie to the strictest laws of nature 
and verity. 


O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true! 


Scenes—n Comparison of which the 
fictitious dreams of the metamorpho- 
ses, and the vain Pheogony ct He- 
Slog, were they true, would be but 
uninieresting tales. Atthe mere in- 
timation of Jehovah’s will, a contused 
and undigested chaos assumes an 
appearance of the most exquisite 
symmetry ! Heterogeneous sub- 
siances are divided with infinite skill, 
and reciprocally operate upon each 
other with the most beneficial influ- 
ence to the whole! Whata noble 
subject would this be for a true poet 
toceularge upon! Here the liveliest 
geulus mieht expatiate with the 
greatest ircedom.without in the least 
degree transeressing the boundaties 
of truth. The Christian poct should, 
indeed, alwavs remember that he 
stands on bay ground, aud toat he is 
not wantonly te rush beyond its Iim- 
its, to cull Howers which are not con- 
renial with the nature of the soil. 
Indeed it 1s not necessary that he 


suould do so, even for the sake of 


poctical effect. “There is not a 
greater le ip all the poets,’ observes 
Cowley, than that lying Is esseartal 
to goed poetry.” On subjects uncon- 
nected with religion, it is true that 
this assertion needs mod:fication. A 
simple statement of the occurrences 
of common life could hardly excite 
that liveliness of feeling which it is 
the peculiar business of poetry to 
produce. Scenes of dull uniformity 
must therefore be presented under 
new aspects, and through the medi- 
um of exaggeration, and be enliven- 
ed by the enchanting hues of fic'ion. 
Bot the Ciris‘ian poet needs not have 
recourse to such expedients ; if he 
Inok into the Sacred Word, he will 
find it to be an inexhaustible maga- 
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zine of poetical elements. Where 
shall we meet with a detail so affect. 
ing as the simple history of Joseph: 
What can be more surprising than 
the events in Eyvypt, andthe pussege 
through the Ked Sea?) What aston. 
ishing Instances of power and provyi- 
denual care mark every step of the 
journcy through the Wilderness !o 
Instances so ustonishing as would ap. 
pear utterly incredible, were the 
not recorded in the word of Him 
who it Truth itself. Nor is the ele. 
vated language in which some of 
these events have been celebrated 
less worthy of admiration. What are 
all the feats of Homer’s gods and 
heroes, compared with the wondrous 
deeds enumerated in the Song of 
Moses; and what ts the language in 
which they are expressed, to thatof 
the sacred penman? This triumph- 
ant song 1s not only far more sublime 
than any uninspired writing, but 
likewise by far the most ancient po- 
euical effusion with which we are ac- 
quamted. The retreat of the ten 
thousand Greeks has always been 
considered a most arduous enter: 
mrise, and remains immortalized by 
the pen of one of the most elegant 
writers of antiquity ; but when view: 
ed in connection with the pilgrimage 
of the ciildren of Israel trom Egypt 
into the land of Canaan, it loses bali 
iis interest. 

Nor is the sacred soil less fertile in 
subjects for the epic than for the 
ly ic muse. Who is better calculated 
to be the bero of a poem than Moses 
or Joshua, Sampson, or Davic 
What achievements so glorious as 
those which ehey performed, who 
“through faith subdued kingdoms 
wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out 
of weakness were made strong, Was- 
ed valiant in fight, turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens?” The 


eventful life of the son of Jesse 
would especially furnish a most 
noble subject for a divine poem 
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ic fragment of the Davideis, im- 
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it is, and marked with 


perl ct as | | 
numerous blemishes, affords a specl- 
pica ol what might be done by a man 


equal to such @ task, and who would 
devote hiniseli to its performance. 

Iris true that Milton has chosen 
the lofiiest and most august theme 
of ail; and has buill upon it such a 
monument, as abundantiy proves the 
if 
lightened by Reve:aucn, bas overtne 
must exalied of the heathen poets. 
While, then, we have the works of 


finite advantages which a bard, en- 


Milton, (to say nothing of the poet- 
ical parts of Sevipiure itself) why 
should we endeavour to persuade 
ourseives that divine subjects are 
unsuitable to the genius of poetry? 
Ol the dramatic way of wilting also, 
which has in almost every ace been 
much admired, the Sacred Volume 
affords beautitul specimens. 
The book of Job partakes much of 
the natureof a drama. It was inaill 
probability writien in verse: bur be 
that as it may, il certainly contains 
some of the finest and most poetical 
ideas that language can express. No- 
thing can equal the dignity of the 
Aimighty’s speech from the whirl- 
wind. It is,as Dr. Young expresses 
it, by much the finest part of the 
noblestand most ancient poem in the 
world. Bishop Patrick says, “ Its 
grandeur is so much above all other 
poeiry as thunder is louder thana 
Whisper.’ Young’s own paraphrase 
is usually, and I think deservedly, 
considered a beautiful and elegant 
sketch : even Johnson himself could 
not help allowing that in this he had 
ery well succeeded. The following 
lines are an appropriate'translation 
ola most exquisite original :— 


soine 


birth ? : 


y . a 
Who laid foundations for the spacious 
earth? 
bs ho onthe surface did extend the line ? 
Its form determine, and its bulk cenfine | 


Var) ‘al 
Who fixt the corner-stone? What igi 
declare, 
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Hung it on nought, and fasten’d it in air? 

When the bright morning stars in concert 
sung ! 

When heaven’s high arch with loud Hos 
sannas runy ! 

When shouting sons of God the triumph 


crown'd ! 


And the wide concave thunder’d with the 
sound ! 


With what elegance and proprie- 
ty scriptural facts may be clothed 
in a dramatic dress, may be seen by 
consulting Racine and Corneille, or 
the admired work of Mrs. Hannah 
More, in the execution of which she 
has indeed (to use her own words) 
‘reflected with awe that she swod 
on boly ground,” and yet has incule- 
ed her tmaginauiou in the most use- 
ful and interesting excursions. 

It isasubject ot doubt amoug many 
serious Chrisuans, whether works of 
fic'tohe upen reilglous subj. cts, oe 
they prose or verse, have a tend: ncy 
to promote the interests of religion. 
If they contain vothing thac is wild, 
extravagant, or romantica-if they 
preserve throughout an awful regard 
to the Divine Majesty, and coniinual- 
ly inculcate the principles of morali- 
ty and evangelical obedience—l do 
not see why they may not be read 
with profit and advantage. Such 
writings seem to derive some coun- 
tenance from Scripture itself. The 
Book of Job, just mentioned, is, I 
conceive, a kind of parable, founded 
upon truth; for, probably, no person 
will say that all the conferences of 
Job and his friends, &c. were carried 
on inthe very form and words in 
which they are related to us. It is 
sufficient that the general facts be 
strictly and literally true: as to the 
form and manner of their relation, 
they are such us seemed best to the 
compiler, under the infallible guid. 
ance ofthe Holy Spirit. The same 
may be also said of those beautiiul 
litte poems called the Canticles ; 
though there is undoubtedly a sub- 
lime and significant meaning under 
the veil of the exterior imagery.— 
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more sublime: 
“his face was as it were the sun 3” 
“his feet were as pillars of fir 
his attitude 1s majestic and com. 
manding ; ‘She set his richt foot 
upon the sea, and his left foot upon 
the earth.’ Who without wonder 
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mind ot any one, as if religion were 

incapable of being associated witha 


cultivated taste in all its modifica 
tions. As his words strikingly bear 
upon the point in hand, they may 
proper'y form the conclusion of this 
paper. 


Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander where the Muses haun’, 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny fill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but 

chief 
Thee Sion 
That ws ty thy hatlow lg feet and warblig 

flow 9 
Nightly I visit. 

Paradise Lost, Book i. In. o0—3. 
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to reply to it; and yet the line of 
argument incidentally carries with it 
a sort of refutation, oi which the pub- 
lic mind will at once discover and 
acknowledge the force, 

Thus bappity supplicd with a new 
kind of defence, we resume our an. 
cient task witi new alacrity desiguing 
freely to avail ourselves of our valua- 
ble associate, and occasionally to 
throw our own darts irom belund his 
proveciung shield. 

The sermon of Mr. Warner (as 
well as that of Mr. Deaitry) is ca 
the text— This is a faithful saying, 
and these things 1 will that thou af- 
firm constantly, that they which have 
believed 1n God mizht be caretul to 
Muintain good works. These things 
are good and profituble unto men.” 
—lothe sermon oi Sir. Warner is 
prefixed a pretty long preface,which 
we shall first notice. 

It sets out with a declaration very 
honoursble to the writer, and which 
we trust will be consivered, by those 
who think in other respects with Mr, 
Warner, as a sufficient reply to the 
thousand calumiies of some of those 
minor disputants who now and then 
think it right to break a lance in this 
controversy. | 


** Tam exceedingly anxious that the spirit 
in Which the following sermon was written, 
may be neither misconce:ved nor misrepre- 
sented. It was such, I trust, as becomes 
a Christian; a minister of the Gospel of 
p< ace; anda fellow-labourer in the vineyarc, 
with those whose religious views tt takes 
the liberty of discussing Its subject re- 
gards principles, rather than persons : and, 
while I fe. myself compelled to differ from 
the ELvangelical Clergy (as they are now 
nawed) toto calo, boih in their views of the 
doctrines of the New Testament, and in their 
ideas of the manner and matter proper for 
public religious instruction ; L can clearly see, 
and cheertully acknowledge, the many 
claims which they present to my respect 
andesteem. I respect their smcerity, and 
unwesried exertions in tthe way’ which 
they conceive to be the right one: 1 res- 
pect their purity of life, their irreproachable 
morals, and their sanctity of manners : and 
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I esteem them ‘for their very WORE’s 
sake ;’ for their being so ¢ Zealousiy af 
fected’ towards the pvor, the sick, and the 
miser.ble ; and for that devotion of thejp 
thous tts, talents, and time, to the perform. 
ance of the duties of their imporiant ang 
responsible calling, which they almost uni. 
versaliy digplay.”? Warner, pp. 1, i, 


Mr. Warner next proceeds to 
state some of bis objections to this 
body of clergy 5 aud he slates them, 
as we think, in a fair and reasonable 
manner. 


** But, as the Apostle said of the church 
of Ephesus, thongd ©L know thy works, 
and thy labour, and thy patience, and how 
thou canst not bear with them that ate evil, 
nevertheless I have somewhat against 
thee :? so, they who think with myseif wil 
still find deep matter of regret in reflecting, 
that aif these labours are directed to tic 
diffusion of a religious system, which does 
not asp oar to harmonize with the tenor of 
the Guspel, nor with the prinerples of the 
Established Church ; or to promise the im- 
provement of the morals, or the prematien 
of the Aappiness of mankind; and will 
consequeniiy, consider themselves as bond, 
by fair arguinent and temperate discussion, 
to unvetlits defects, and oppose iis growil, 
Isay, by fair argument and temperate Cis- 
cussion ; because, the character of those 
wiih whom we differ, and the sacredness 
of the point in question, demand tbus much 
of us; because, no approach can be mace 
to the truth except through the path of 
candour and good-will ; and more than 34), 
because, as the immortal Hooker jusily re- 
marks, ‘there will come a time, when 
three words uttered with charitie afc 
meeknesse, shall receive a farre more 
blessed reward, than three thousand vo- 
lumes written with disdainfulle sharpnesse 
of wit.”’? Warner, pp. i, 1. 


‘He soon after, however, more 
fully develops his views on this sub- 
ject, and the reader will determine 
how fara part of the charges bere 
alleged against the body of persons 
in question, harmonizes with the 
panegyric jusi pronounced. 


“It is a matter of general notoriety, 


} Sas ie 
that in the writing and preaching of : 
Evangel:cal Clergy FA1?H 1S brought 

o whiose 


furwards as the great object, t 
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attainment and culture the Christian is di- 
rected to devote all his energies ; I will 
not say to the utter excision of Goop 
woRKS, but, to their concealment or degra- 
dation: and, as the effulgence of the sun 
eclipses, though it do not extinguish, the 
stars, so this principle, arrayed as itis, by 
our evangelical brethren, in super-eminent 
lory, and made the constant subject of 
exalted panegyric, naturally engrosses all 
the attention of the hearer or reader, and 
prevents any slight, accidental recommen- 
dation, or feeble praise, of the divine mo- 
yality of the Gospel from making an impres- 
sion on his mind, Now, itis obvious, that 
such a view of religion as this must be very 
agreeable to the generality of mankind ; 
because, it puts them in possession of a 
principle, which, while it may be easily ob- 
tained, will serve all the purpases of a 
troublesome course of moral virtue, and 
stand in the stead of bunible thoughts of 
ourselves, and charitable dispositions to- 
wards others; Which is compatible with 
many httle deviations from rectitude in our 
trans actions witli our iellow -men, and with 
breaches of our 
Warner, pp. iv, Vv. 


secret and s.lent 
duty towards God.” 
Mr. Warner goes on to examine 
two arguiments, Which are some- 
times, he says, alleged in suppert of 
the “truth and utility” of the Evan- 
eelical system; namely, its rapid 
erowth, and Its popularity among 
the Dissenters from the Established 
Church. Certain it is, that if this 
rapid growth originate in its conge- 
niality with the bad passions or tastes 
of the human mind; or if its alleg- 
ed popularity with Dissenters spring 
irom any undue compromise of the 
distinct principles or discipline of 
our church; neither the growth nor 
the popularity of the system are 
“ophies of honour, but badges of 
disgrace. But here we must stop 
(0 say, as the course of Mir. Dealtry’s 
erycument does not lead him into 
‘his corner of the subject, that the 
Statements on which Mr. Warner 
“rounds this as well as most other 
parts of his argument are wholly 
gratuttous; and, therefore, must be 
established before they can lend any 
real welght to that argument. But 
letthe reader satisfy himself upon 
Christ. Obsery. No. 190. 
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this point, by listening fora moment 
to the reverend author. 


‘© To the first recommendatory circum- 
stance we have already,” says Mr. War- 
ner, “yiven an answer, by biefly shewiog 
the ease wilh which this system may be 
adopted, the convenience it altoids to those 
who dishke the wksomeness of a rigid mo- 
rality, andthe comforts which may be pur- 
chased by it, * without muney, and without 
price :’ which sufficiently account for its 
rapid growth.” Warner, pp. Vi, vil. 


Now here it is obviously altegeth- 
er taken for granted, tbat the syse 
tem preached by the Evangelical 
clergy zs ‘convenient, &c. &c. to 
those who dislike a rigid morality.’’ 
The subject is far too extensive for 
us at present to discuss; and indeed 
the onus frebandi Nes on the accu. 
ser. Butthus far we may say, that 
avery large part of society appear to 
he doctrine of the Evangelical 
body very far from convenient to 
them. Large classes of theoiogians, 
not forgetting that ** sound divine,”’ 
Dr. Buder, of Shrewsbury, at their 
head, are not indisposed todenounce 
their doctrines as irksome and bur- 
densome to a very high degree. 
Dr. Butler considers this body of 
clergy as pushing to a most mis- 
chievous extreme, that very incon. 
venient doctrine of self-denial. He 
views the conduct of our Lord, when 
supping with publicans and sinners, 
as somewhat analogous to the inter- 
course of Socrates with courtezans ; 
and claims vehemently for every 
Christian this convenient measure 
of Socratic license. Mr. Warner 
wlso states, that the accompaniments 
of the Evangelical scheme are 
*eloom, melancholy, and terror— 
that it scowls on all the innocent joys 
of life—contemms the whole range 
of intellectual pleasure—prescribes 
groans and tears, the sacrifice of pre- 
sent harmless enjoyment, and rie 
apticipations of future and eternal 
wo, as the most acceptable offer- 
ing to Heaven.” Now, if this be 
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true, these are strange baits with 
Which to solicit the appetite of irre- 
ligious persons. Thedislikers of a 
rigid morality usually discover little 
Preuilecuion tor tears, and ¢ioom, 
and self denial. Vhese are not the 
gilded fruits which glitter in the 
garden of sensuality. We have of- 
ten felt much astenishment that 
reasoners upon this subject should 
never be struck with the paradox 
involved in their own delineations, 
relative to the Evangelical body. We 
really think thatifthese deiincations 
were presenied to some remote na- 
tion as a sort of enigma, thetr cun- 
ning mea would be not 2 litti¢ puz- 
zied to solve them :—=*' What Is that 
which is at once the most austere 
and the most loose in principle. the 
most gloomy and the most licentious 
in practice 3 which lives rietdiy, and 
preaches ‘conveniently ;’ which, de- 
testing holiness, makes its converts 
holy ; which, overthrowing all the 
foundations of morality, renders mo- 
ral all whom it touches ;_ which, 
though an enemy to the Establish- 
ment, crowds all the churches that it 
enters ; and which, though an ene- 
my to the Prayer-book, spreads it 
more widely than any other instru- 
ment of circulation?” To be quite 
serious—should not men of candour 
be led to suspect that the good fruit 
which they allow to exist cannot thus 
uniformly grow on a bad tree ; and 
that men of irreproachabie Ives are 
likely, an the whele, to be acting on 
irreproachable principies ? Let Mr. 
Warner bring the Evangelical prin- 
ciples to tis test. 

As to the second point, namely, 
the pohularity of evaneciical religion 
with Dissenters, Mr. Warner is not 
less gratuitous in the naiure of his 
statements. © The basis.” he says, 
fon which the Establishment and 
the Dissenting connections are to 
form a church alliance, must bea 
very different one from that of Evan- 
eclical preaching—-it must be one 
which recognises the good old prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, 


and one which tnciudes the Pruyep. 
book in the covenant: it Must not 
involve any compromise in the docs 
trines, or any change in the constity. 
lion ofthe church; and the act of 
union must be sealed on the altar of 
our fathers.” Now here isa silent 
assumption that the alleged union of 
the Lvangelical body with the Dis. 
senters is formed upon a different 
basis ; that peace is purchased by a 
compromise of doctrines or disci. 
plinc, or both. But where is the 
proof of this? The Evangelical cler- 
ey deny it ; and the Dissenters, who 
would naturally be quick enough jn 
discovering so grateful a compro. 
mise, do not discover it. On the con. 
trary, many of them pretty stoutly, 
though, as we think, unjustly, com. 
plain of the bigotry and high church. 
manship of the Evangelical body. 
This is especially one of the com. 
mon places of the Eclectic and 
Monthly Reviews. 

It mav, however, be worth while 
to exumine, for a moment, what is 
the nature and cause of the unicn, 
which, to acertain extent, may pos- 
sibly be considered to exist between 
the Evangelical body and the Dis- 
senters. 

There are, then, mingled with the 
Dissenting body in these realms, 
many excellent individuals, who are 
not so much in love with Dissent as 
not to venerate truth and holiness, 
wherever they find them; and, (lise 
covering in many of the Evangel 
cal body, the pursuit and proclama- 
tion of truth, and the steady practice 


of active and self-denying virtue 


they give them the right-hand 0! 
fellowship; and are in many instan- 
ces, gradually learning first to tole- 
rate, then to love, then to prefer ihe 
Church, for the sake of its mere 
holy and zealous members. 

There are, on the other hand, 2 
large number of individuals in the 
Evangelical body, who, though they 
decidedly prefer the Establishment 
yet respect the scruples of consclen 
tious Dissenters ;—who believe m* 
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ny of them are doing much good in 
their generation; who contemplate 
their labours among the heathen not 
without delight and gratitude ; and 
heartily co-operate with 
them at home, in every work of pie- 
ty or charity, which does not de- 
mand 2 compromise of principle, or 
a change of established Ciscipline, 
These persons are not, by any meals, 
Joosening in their attachment to the 
church, or eliding into dissent. On 
the contrary, we firmly believe, and 
pot afew Dissenters expressly com- 
plain of it, that this portion of the 
clerey were never more attached to 
the Church in their tastes and opin- 
jons thinat the present moment. 

We must now return from this 
discussion to Mr. Warner, whose 
remark incidentally betrayed us into 
it, Tie discourse of the reverend 
author opens with some judicious ob- 
servations onthe Epistle to Titus— 
not unlike those which introduce the 
sermon of Mr. Dealtry. We per- 
fectly agree with Mr. Warner, and 
we believe that he would not find an 
individual amongst the Evangelical 
clergy who does not agree with him, 
in thinking that the text already cit- 
ed imposes upon the ministers of 
Christ ** an awful obligation to dis- 
play frequently and fully to their 
hearers the immense importance of 
the practical part of religion.” (p. 
16.) In the sentence, however, 
which follows, we should hesitate to 
pronounce our perfect accordance 
with the author, till we know the 
exact sense in which he employs 
one of its leading terms. He con- 
siders clergymen as bound to main- 
tain “ the absolute necessity of their 
observing the commandments of 
Christ as a condition of salvation 
through =ohim.’? If ** condition” 
here mean a “sine qua non’— a 
something without which, if in our 
bower, no man can enter into the 
kingdom of heaven—we, in common 
with Mr. Scott or Mr. Simeon (to 
whom the author afterwards refers,) 
berfectly agree with him. But if 
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he mean by the word a procuring or 
meritorious cause, he has neither 
our concurrence, nor, what isof far 
more importance, the concurrence 
ef Scripture: and we would add, 
that the ambiguity of this litigated 
term is, in our judgment,a sufficient 
reason why an exact and scrupulous 
divine should not employ it, in the 
undefined manner In which it occurs 
in Mr. Warner’s pages. But, what- 
ever may be the measure of our con- 
currence with him in this sentence, 
we can have no doubt as to withbold- 
ing it from another sentiment in the 
Saie page, Where Scripture is mis- 
quoted,and, in its misquoied state,ap- 
plied to the establishment of a some- 
what-unusual interpretation of the 
author’s text. 


“ When,” says the author, the angelic 
hest chorussed the birth cf the ever- blessed 


Saviour, they proclaimed, that ¢ peace and 


good-will among men,’ the result of the 
general exercise of the relative and social 
virtues, Was a part ofthat rich plan of mer- 
cy which God had designed, in his eternal 
counsels, for the salvation and happiness of 
the fallen and miserable race.” Warner, 
p. 16. 


Now we read in our Bibles not 
“ among’ but * towards mei’’--a read- 
ing certainly more favourable to the 
ordinary interpretation which refers 
the expression to the * good-will” or 
kindness of God, manifested in the 
Gospel, towards a lost world. These, 
however, are trifling mistakes, in 
comparison with some of the state- 
ments which follow. 

After a strong denunciation of 
Puritanism, and of the atrocities 
connected with it in the daysofCrom- 
well, the author proceeds to the days 
of Charles II., which he thus charac- 
terizes :— 


‘¢ But, happily, this melancholy scene of 
religious error, and moral perversion, en- 
dured only for atime. With the restora- 
tion the country returned toits senses. The 
church was reinstated in its drenities, and 
in its former liberal influence on the public 
character, and on public manners; its sub- 
lime and improving Liturgy, iis beautiful 
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and affecting services, its solemn and de- 
cent forms, were again by law established ; 
and the national religion b.came, what it 
was before tie rebellion, a reasonable, 
mid, and practical system of faith ; a good- 
ly, sober, and edifying form of worship. 
Men, illustrious from their station, but 
mre so from their virtue and talents; pre- 
lates and dignitaries, philosophers and 
scholars, stepped forwards to clear away 
the rubbisii which had been heaped upon 
the faw face of Christianity, durmg the tri- 
umph of darkness and delusion, They 
vindicated its reasonableness and simplici- 
ty; illustrated its mora) tendency, as 
well as its spiritual nature ; and shewed, 
moreover, clearly and fully, that the Estab- 
lished Chureh was founded upon this genu- 
ine and unadulterated religion, having ‘ Je- 
sus Christ himself for its chief corners 
stone ? and bearing upon its front this 
best credential of its apustolical origin and 
legitimate descent, an adaptation to spirit- 
ualize and improve these within its pale ; 
torender them holy and virtuous, benevo- 
lent and useful, in time, that they might be 
fitied for a glorious eternity.” Warner, pp. 
Shy. 22 


93 ~we 


Now it appears to us that such une 
qualified panegyrics upon ihe days of 
Ciaries IL., and the churchmen of 
that period, are both inaccurate in 
tuemselves and injurions in their 
tendency. They are inaccurate, in- 
asmuch as the concurrent testimony 
of historians assures us that the cler- 
ey of that day partook, to a very cul- 
pable extent, of the corruptions of 
the court; and that little head was 
made by them against the trruptions 
of drunkenness and blasphemy in 
every quarter of the land. We be- 
lieve, tor instance, that the following 
statements, among others, of Bishop 
Burnet have never been disputed by 
candid examiners. 


«© With the restoration of the king a spi- 
rit of extravagant joy spread over the na- 
tion, that brought on with it the throwing 
off the very professions of virtue and pie- 
ty: all ended in entertainments and drun- 
kenness, which overrun the three kingdoms 
to such a degree, that it very much corrupt- 
ed all their morals. Under the colour of 


drinking the king’s health, there were 
great disorders and much riot every where : 
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and the pretences of religion, both in thos 
of the hypocritical sort, and of the ines 
honest but no less pernicious enthusiasts 
gave great advantages, as well as they fur. 
nished much matter, to the profane mock. 
ers of true piety. Those who had been 
concerned in the former transactions 
thonght they could not redeem themselves 
from tie censures and jealousies that those 
brought on them, by any method that Was 
more sure and more easy, than by LONG ine 
to the stream, and laughing at all religion 
telling or making stories to expose both 
themselves and their party as impious and 
ridiculous, ‘The king seemed to have no 
sense of religion: both at prayers and sac. 
rament he, as it were, took care to satisfy 
people, that he was in no sort concerned in 
that about which he was employed. So 
that he was very far from being an hypo. 
crite, unless his assisting at those perform. 
ances was a sort of bypecrisy, (as nod: ubt 
it was:) but he was sure not 10 increase 
that by any the least appearance of religion, 
He said once to myself, he was no atheist, 
but he could not think God would make a 
man miserable only for taking a little plea. 


sure outof the way ” Burnet’s Own Times, 
Vol. L. pp. 145, 146. 


“Tor some time the king carried things 
decently, and did not visit , bis mistress 
openly. But he grew weary of that re- 
straint; and shook it off so entirely, that 
he had ever after that mistresses to the 
end of his life, to the great scandal of the 
world, and to the particular reproach of al 
that served about him in the church. He 
usually came from his mistresses lodgings 
to church, even on sacrament days. He 
held asit werea court in them: and all his 
ministers made applications tothem,” Ibid. 
p. 285. 


But Mr. Warner’s statement 1s, 
moreover, in our judgement, injurious 
as well as incorrect, since it proceeds 
upon, and serves to establish, the er- 
ror, that the duty of the clergy 1s 
discharged, when they give due at- 
tention to the outworks of religion, 
without endeavouring to promote the 
real conversion of sinners, and a de- 
votion of the soulto God. It is pet 
fectly true, that, even in the bad 
times of Charles IJ. there were no 
wanting among the clergy those who 
with ability and: zeal defended the 
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church against the attacks of the 
Puritanical party 5 and it 1s moreover 
true, that a very small body of cler- 
oy devoted themselves” to the still 
loftier object of maintaining the great 
truths of religion, and ol bringing 
them home to the bearts of men: 
but the fact is unquestionable, be- 
cause standing upon the authority of 
the most distinguished wriiers of the 
dav, that the bulk of the clergy had 
so conformed themselves to the popu- 
jar tastes and manners, as to Call forth 
the loudest repre hension of some of 
their brethren. And it is well known, 
that the party called the Latitudina- 
riansy though themselves but cold 
divines, associated together, In or. 
der, among oticr objects, to repel 
the encroachments ofa sort of mere- 
ly heathen morality, which was gradu- 
ally superseding, In the nationai pul- 
pits, all the great principles of tne 
Gospel. 

No error can, indeed, be more per- 
nicious, than that of taking for grant- 
ed that the clergy are discharging all 
the duties of their sacred function 
when they are merely repelling as- 
suulis upon the circumvallations of 
Christianity, or of any particular 
church. It is possible, nay easy, to 
defend the walls, and neglect the al- 
tar, or even to defend the altar, and 
forget the flame that should burn 
upon it, It is easy to say much for 
Christianity, ane litle which is calcu- 
lated to make men Christians; and 
such, we grieve to say, was the crime 
of the clergy of the Church of En- 
gland in those days. Nor did it 
cease with them ; for through the 
whole period which preceded the 
middle of the last century, the minis- 
ters of the Establishment were, asa 


body, very negtigent in discharging 


its duties ; and if the church is now 
relurning to the path of duty; if she 


1s walking more worthy of her high 
_ Vocation ; if she is proclaiming half- 
 “ppressed doctrines, and pushing 
them onwards to their legitimate 


“suits in the life and temper of her 
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professors, we believe that the im- 
provement is owing chiefly, under 
God, tothe Evangelical clergy. But 
on this point Mr. Warner wideiy dif- 
fers from us, aid we think it rightto 
let bim speak for himself. 


Among the wonders of the present 
age, however, may be numbered as one, 
not the least remarkable in its nature, ner 
least portentous in :ts probable consequen- 
ces, a considerable change in the private 
opinions, and public spiritual instruction, of 
many ministers of the Established Church. 
Within our own Zion, and from among our 
own brethren, a numerous and increasing 
party has arisen, designated by a name, 
(whether assumed or imposed, | know not,) 
but which will readily suggest itself to 
your minds, whose views of the Gospel 
scheme, the doctrines of Christianity, and 
the way of saivation, are Cnitire ly in opposi- 
tion to the mild, and reasonable, and prac. 
tical tenets of the churcl: whereot they are 
ministers, to the liberal principles on which 
it is founded, and the moral and improving 
eflects which those principles are calculat- 
ed to produce. 


‘«* Remarkable, neither for stature of in- 
tellect ; nor for depth of learning ; nor 
for range of research ; ner for ardour of 
inquiry; nor for keowledge of human na- 
ture; nor for experience of mankind; the 
clergy to whom I allude hesitate not to dee 
clare, that they have discovered a new light, 
another * Star in the east,’ which bas not 
hitherto shone upon our Establishment ; 
necessarily implying, that the reformers of 
our faith, the compilers of our liturgy, the 
chief orvuaments of our church, the larger 
proportion of our great, and good, and 
wise divyines, have, for ages back, been 
‘groping in darkness, and wandering in 
error,’ deceiving and deceived; till the; 
‘arose true prophets in Israel,’ and, by the 
exclusive gift of Seyes well purged with 
euphrasy,’ detected the delusions under 
which their forefathers had Isboured, and 
the mortal mistakes in which their contem- 
poraries are involved. 


“¢Jt is pain and grief,’ my reverend hear- 
ers, tothe spirit of Christian charity, even 
to glance atthe aberrations of men, many 
of whom, we are sure, and all of whom, 
we cordially believe, are pious, conscien- 
tious, and sincere: and still more distress. 
ing is it to point out what we conceive to 
be the faultsofour own brethren,with whom 
we would gladly ‘ ‘ake sweet counsel,’ and 
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‘walk in the house of God,as friends.’ But 
self-clefence wiil occasionally impose upon 
us (he adoption of harsher measures than 
can.four would otherwise | ‘coourse to; 
ana, when the people wht, by the 
divines in question, either from the pulpit 
or the press, either by open svowal or indie 
rect insinuation, that they do not hear the 
Gospel from the greet majority of the Ks- 
tablished clergy; that they are defrauded 
of the ‘bread cf life? an f 


‘tue waters of 


salvation,’ by most of their legally-appoint- 
ed teachers, you will, Dem sure, agree with 
me, that it is fot Oni “us adie me asure, 
bu: also an imperative du'y, to endeavour 


to vindicate ourselves from so cdisereditable 
an accusation; and to shew to those wham 
we are authorized to instiuct, and to the 
world at large, that the charge of erroneous 
teaching applies with siricter propriety to 
those who have ‘hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water,’ 
than to them who have not ‘forsaken the 
fountain of living waters,’ but contimue ¢ in 
the old paths where is the good way, and 
still walk therein”? Warner, pp. 24—26, 


The author then proceeds to es- 
tablish the positions : 

1. That the religious views of this 
body of clergy are not. in the words 
of the text, * good ;”? and, 

2. That they are not “ prefitable 
unto men.”’ 

We shall extract a part of the ar- 
eument intended in proof of the first 
proposition. 

“It isa fact too notorious to require for- 
mal proof for its establishment, and one, 
perhaps, which the clergy referred to will 
‘not be disposed to contracict, that the usu- 


al, and, I mayadd, the exclusive theme of 


praise and recommendation, in their ser- 
mons and writings, is FAirH; which, like 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness, ts hitt- 
ec up, a conspicuous, and solitary ebject, 
for *men to look thereon and live :’ that it 
is presented to their hearers and readers, 
as the ‘alpha and omega, the beginning and 
the end,” cf religion; on which the atten. 
tion is to be exclusively fixed, and to which 
the heart is to be entirely devoted. ‘The 


very plirase § g00a works,’ as a condition of 


salvation, is unknown ia their theological 
vocabulary; and the utmost they will al- 
low to moral virtue, when it is reluctantly 
admitted as a topic of casual notice, or 
cold recommendation, is, that its only value 


in the sight of God arises, not from jts ™ 
ing a proof of religious obedience, but mere. 
ly trom its being an evidence oj Saito Fear. 
ful that man should build any Ciaitn of me. 
rit upon any thing he can do bimsecit, and 
plead his personal righteousness as an object 
of God’s acceptance, (an assumption which 
we hold in equal abhorrence with them. 
selves,) they have flown, in the oscillation 
of human imbecility, to the contrary ex. 
treme ; and, either positively or negatively, 
by actual disparagement of * goad works,’ 
ar contempiuous silence respecting them, 
they rob rehgious and moral obedience of 
Hs legitimate honours; of that value in the 
sight of God, and of that praise tron Hin, 
which he 1a his merey is pleased, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, to attach to every 
humble and sincere endeavour to ‘do’ his 
‘will;? and to which he put his own seal, 
When, in the case of Cornelius, his angel 
ead, § Thy pravers and thine alms are come 
un for a memorial befure God, ” Warner, 


cr [=re) 
pp. 27, 28. 


The accusation here set forth is 
Puiply thise-that the Evangelical 
clergy preach faith, to the exclusion 
of good works. It Is not. simply 
meant that they proclaim faith alone 
to be the instrument of our justifica 
tion before God; for, to that charge, 
in common with Apostles and Pro- 
phets, and with the fathers of the 
Church of England, and with every 
devout Christian in every age and 
country, they freely plead guilty, 
But they are here, and elsewhere, 
charged with proclaiming good works 
to be allogether unnecessary to sal 
vation—with preaching a dead and 
inoperative faith—ea faith which ts, 
indeed, opposed to all good wutks. 
Now to say nothing of other di- 
vines of this class, let Mr. Dealtry’s 
sermon be taken asa specimen of 
the usual manner of these writers, 
and let us see whether it does not 
refute so hazardous and unfounded 
an imputation. 


“The Apostle concludes his exhortation 
by stating the excellency of the things 
which are here recommended. ‘ They 4 
good and profitable unto men.’ 
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«Jris nol perf ctiv obvious, whether this 

nmendation is Meanl Co apply generally 
comin thea’ ) i 
' { y the d cti ines and rne etiects of 
both LO c ‘ a- - 
whether it relates simply to 
the immediate antecedent, good works. 
1c fe wit : 
The latter appears to be the most natural 
and, since on either supposi- 
‘ks are included, we shall ite 
cur no risk of material error in affirming of 
works, that they ave good and profita- 


them, 01 


conswruction 5 
tion good wot 


these 
ble unto men. 


“They are good in themselves. 


“Jt is true, that they casnot atone for 
transgression; they cannot reconcile us to 
God; but they spring from a good source, 
and for that reason be beholds them with 
pleasure. ‘A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit :? the qualiiy of the act Is deter. 
mined by the motive and principie of ac- 
tion. This 1s precisely the \ iew of the sub. 
‘ect taken in the Twelfth Article of our 
Churel: § Albeit that good works, which 
arethe fruits of faith, aud follow after justi- 
feation, cannot put away our sins abd cn- 
dure the severity of God’s judgments ; yet 
arethey pleasing’ and acceptable to God in 


- 


Christ”? Deaitry, pp. 25, 20. 
— soe! ; 
And avait 
oOo 


“Nothing can be more unscriptural than 
to describe holiness and obedience, as 
something meidental—as a mere appendare 
ty the Cliistian character—as a graccful 
embellishment, or evenas a vaiuable addi- 
tion, Nos these things oceupy a far high- 
er place in tiiat scheme of Salvation, the 
very sum and substance of wiitch ts the 
sanctification of our corrupt nature. In 
whatdid the ruin of man, which followed 
Adam’s trausgression, consist? Notin the 
natural evils and miseries which that fata? 
event introduced; not in the disorder and 
coniusion, which it spread over the face of 
the world; not in lightning, and tempest, 
and earthquake ; notin plarue, pestilence, 
aid famine ; not even in death itself, with 
These, alas! were but 

symptoms or the effects of the disease. 
ihe veal sting of that calamity consisted in 
Gepravation wineh it introduced, 
Inthe potlution of the soul f 


ult Div; 


ali its bitterness. 


om ry ' t 
elav m yt 


. in the tors of 
ne simifitude. Phis it was th 
constiived the essenceof the. evil; and 
wisitwas which Christ came down to de- 
soy, She Fall of man was a fall from 
honess to sin: the Restoration of man is 
Arestoration from sin to boliness ; a resto- 
ration Which begins on earth, aad is com. 
The work of Redemp- 


pleted in heaven. 
V3 hot merely the deliverance from pun- 


at 
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ishment—it is the re-establisiiment of Gad’s 
laws, against which sin had rebelled; the 
re-edification of his workmanship which 
sin had overthrown ; the restitution of his 
image, which sin had defaced.” Dealtry, 
pp. 91, 32. 


In this manner Mr. Dealtry 
ceeds, page after poge : ond can any 
passages be more decisive on this 
subject? Has Mr. Warner himscif 


writteh wth bait the force DOr his 


— ? t% sici «os . Aner y 
point’ Wourdaperscn desirous of 
assarine a adeec tala resori for ihe 


BiSirumients ol his wi tiare to the afe 
moury of Mr. Warner, or to Mr. 
specimen Ob tocir respective Wede 
pons here presented to us? W 
ture alsoto deciare that the language 
of Mr. Dealtry is not pecuiiar to 


®. Wg ! . ‘oe 
an! . ; ‘ ,¢ PA “Oy } » 
Himseii ; taat it iS COMIMMoOnN to 


W il- 
ters of this class; that extracts eqnal- 
ly decisive might be made, ad diditnm, 
froas the works, fer cxample, ol the 
wo individuals specifically murked 
Warner’s 
sermoi—namely, Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Simeon. Wiaat, then, is to be said of 
charges such as these ? And bowisit 
that they so eiten find their way into 
the pages of men ot pretessed can- 
dour and honesty ? We deciare our- 
seives to be wholly unabic to vive 
any Sitisfactovy reply to these ques. 
lions, but ene; namely, that n of 
professed candour and bonesty do 
ot, after all, study and exaniine for 
themselves. They take up some 
virulent review, or they li to 
some visitation scandal; or they dip 
e caldron of some hot contro. 
verstalist ; and whatever their flesh 

up of the unwhoiesome 
muss Ccontainec to 
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into the 


hook takes 
in it, they produce 
ie result of their own 
diligent researches and candid inves- 
tigation, But is this either candid 
or honest; We would be far from 
vindicatiny all that may have been 
said or done by persons on whom the 
title of Evangelical has been bestow- 
ed. Indeed, that name has been some- 
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times made to take too widea sweep, 
and to comprehend things of too dis- 
cordant and doubtful a character. 
But of that class of clergy who vain 
the name of Evangelical by pressing 
the doctrines of original sin, of jus. 
tification by faith alone, of conversion 
of the heart by the Holy Spirit; who 
love truth betterthan party,and modce- 
ration rather than extremes; who in- 
flexibly adhere to the great principics 
of the Gospel; who preach as dying 
men todying men, and whose lives, 
andtempers,and zeal,and benevolence 
i}lustrate and adorn ticir principles ; 
—of such men we say, with confi- 
dence, that we believe them to be 
the moral riches of the country, the 
pillars of the Establishment, and the 
best advocates of the Gospel, against 
the attacks of secuiarity and indiffer- 
ence. Huadwe athousand voices, we 
should think them well employed tn 
endeavouring to rouse our fellow- 
countrymen, and especially our men 
of powcr and influence, to give them- 
selves to the scrious consideration of 
this controversy. Vhe point to be 
determined is, what body of clergy 
best fulfil the pledves of thelr ordi- 
nation, and the will of that Great 
High Priest by whom the truce min- 
ister is anointed to his office. Le 

the public narrowly watch the con- 
duct of the discordant parties, in or- 
der to ascertain which of them ts 


est entitled‘o the praise of diligence, 


zeal, and holiness. Let them pas 


} 


from the conduct to the doctrines of 
the two partics,and deternitae which 
bear the stamp of the Bible; which 
fit the moulds that our ancestors have 
transmitted to us, end i 
national ark us the model for 
renerations. Let them not be fvighi- 
ened or deluded by hard names. Let 
them, moreover,remember the migh- 
ty influcnce which the priesthood ex. 
ertupen the morals and the destiny 
of apeople; that their example for- 
cibly affects every rank, and age, and 
condition of the people ; that, ike 
their blessed Master, they are © set 


—— 





for the fall or rising of Many in Isr, 
e] ;” that a bad priesihocd jg. see, 
haps, the worst Scourge Which Goj 
inflicts upon a guilty people ; io 
that a good one Is a blesstny inferno, 
to none which, in the course of hic 
providence, he is accustomed tg be. 
stow, Li tus not be though, to have 
any desire to depreciate the Clerpy : 
on the contrary, the wish of our hear: 
Is to exalt them, wherever they are 
humbly and faithfully performing 
their high duties. But when the 
main object of any Individuals among 
them appears to be to oppose them. 
selves to what is right ; to Spy Out 
remote and contingent evils in bene. 
volent and religious institutions ; te 
stint the exertions of Christian zeal: 
to check the march of improvement; 
lo poison the weapons of controyer. 
sy ; to seal the eyes of the people ir 
the slumbers of popish ignorance o 
priestly infallibility ; to substitu 
ceremonies for duties ; toslcep them. 
selves, and to breathe out crowsy 
execr ations against their more vigilut: 
brethren 3; we cannot but expostulate 
with them, we cannot but wish then 
more deep!y sensible of their awiu! 
responsidilitys—and if, after every 
eflort, they remain irreclaimabie, we 
cannot but desire some new Act! 
Unitormity, by which such meu 
might be sent back into the comme 
rabks of society, Instead of continu. 
ing to impede the progress of gent: 
lnc telizion, and to disturb the peace 
of the church. 

\We bave no intention of pointing 
thesc remarks at Mr. Warner, They 
miuy Serve, however, to remind hin 
of the extreme points of a characte 
which we believe be would be mos 
anxious to avoid, but to which the 
approaches, we regret lo sey, are not 
very cificals. 

Mr Warner has, in this sermon 
in a measure, done justice to te 
personal conduct of the men whom 
he opposes : we hope, therelore, 
will, in the next which he may pu” 
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In our zeal toemploy Mr, Dealtry 
to fiat the battles of sound religion, 
we have hitherto neglected to notice 
the abstract value of his sermon. We 
shall only add, that itis correct In its 
composition, able and luminous in 
its statements, and clear and convin- 
cing in its reasoning, and is remark- 
able for that simplicity and integrity 
which are amongst the highest orna- 
ments of this species of composition. 

The following extract may be con- 
sidered as a fair specimen of the 


whole. 


« And what Christian, my brethren, can 
have studied his own heart, who doves not 
perceive that he is in perpetual need of be- 
ing thus stirred up in the pursuit of his 
heavenly calling?) Weak, blind, fickle, 
earthly, corrupt,as we are, how much do 
we require a faithful, and even a sharp, 
monitor! In the thick and polluted at- 
nosphere of this world, how difficult is it 
tokeep our lamps bright and burning ! 
how fervently must we ‘Strive, and watch, 
and pray, lest we enter into temptation ! 
It is no light matter to sustain that conflict 
which made even the chief of the Apostles 
exclaim, *‘ Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? It is no easy task to 
resist the seductions of the world, the sug- 
gestions of the flesh, the temptations of 
the devil! It is no ordinary enterprise, 
amidst all the clogs and hinderances of a 
depraved nature, to run a race for the prize 
ofan incorruptible crown! It is no cheap 
or trifling sacrifice to deny ourselves, to 
keep under the body, to cut off the offend- 
ing right hand, te pluck out the evil eye, to 
take up our cross daily, and to follow a 
sufiering Master through great tribulation ! 
It is no common struggle to wrestle against 
principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places! To 
suppose that we can do all this, or any part 
of it, by our own strength ; to imagine, that 
even if we come off more than conquerors, 
a single particle of the merit or the glory 
of that victory can belong to ourselves, 
vould indeed be a fearful denial of the 
grace of God. But, on the other hand, to 
think that we can hope for success in such 
a conflict, without the most earnest and 
faithful exertions on our own part, as tle 
soldiers and servants of Jesus Christ, would 
only be to abuse the grace of God, and to 
tare it into licentiousness.” Dealtry, pp. 
2325. 
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In these observations we perfectly 


coincide ; and deeply do we regret 
the necessity of urging them upon 
any who make a serious profession 


of religion. 
There is, however,a single expres- 


sion in Mr. Dealtry’s sermon which 
we think must have crept into it by 
mistake ; as it appears to us to con- 
tradict his own avowed sentiments in 
the very sermon betore us, as well 
as in other of his writings. 


“© The consequence of this renovation of 


the mind is, according to the seventh verse, 
the justification of the sinner in the sight of 


God. By faithin Christ he is released from 


the guilt and condemnation of sin, and ac- 
counted righteous as if he never had sin- 


ned.” Dealtry, p. 8. 


If by “renovation of mind’’ is 
meant “ faith in Christ,” this, though 
an inaccuracy in language, would be 
a just sentiment. But if by renova- 
tion of mind is meant, in its usual 
sense, sanctification of heart, then 
sanctification is made to precede jus- 
tification, and the holiness of the 
renewed sinner is assigned as the 
cause of his pardon. This, we need 
not say, is not an opinion really main- 
tained by Mr. Deaitry. The verse 
which he refers to expressly attri- 
butes justification toGod’s * grace ;” 
and Mr. Dealtry himself had just 
remarked : 


“‘ We are here informed, that the salva- 
tion of a sinner depends not upon any right- 
eousness which we can do, but that he is 
indebted for it wholly and exclusively to 
the kindness and love of God our Saviour. 
The Scriptures know nothing of human 
merit as a ground of accentance with a 
God of infinite holiness and purity. They 
constantly refer all our blessings, and es- 
pecially the blessing of salvation, to the 
Divine mercy : ‘According tu his mercy he 
saved us.” ‘The salvation of which St. Paul 
speaks, is, according to his own statement, 
connected with a Divine and spiritual influ. 
ence upon the soul, while it remains still 
united to the body: ‘He saved us,’ saith 
the Apostle—he has already delivered us 
from that wicked and miserable state in 
which we were living ;—and this he has 
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done inthe way of his own appointment, 
by ‘the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ If, then, we 
be partakers of this salvation, we have re- 

eived that new birth of the Spirit of which 
baptism is the sacramental sige. Our 
hearts have been purified from ticir babit. 
Hal pollution; and the love and dominion of 
:in have been taken away. We have been 
renewed in the spirit of our minds: we 
have been in some faint degree transform- 
ed, by the influence of the Huiy Spirit, into 
the Divine imave: and all the gifts and 
eraces of that Spirit, which are necessary 
for the support of the Christian hfe or the 
ornament of the Christian profession, are 
thus shed upon us by the Father. So that 
this isa change, not of state only, but of 
nature—an entire alteration in the prevail- 
ing habits av! tendencies of the soul.— 
We have seen the Apostie’s account of our 
natural condition; of our folly, our diso- 
bedience, our earthly alections. The re- 
newed man is and must be the reverse of 
all this: his principles, his desires and 
affections, his views, and practice, andcha- 
racter, have all been changed, 


© But on what ground, and by what 
means, are these benefits vouchsafed to us? 
How is it that man, with such corruption 
of nature and such depravity of mind, can 
thus become the favoured cbject of spiritu- 
al blessings?) How can the perfections of 
a holy God admit of it?) The Apostle in- 
forms us: All this is ‘through Jesus 
Cilirist our Saviour.’ It is only by his me- 
rits and mediation that we have the privi- 
lege even of access to the Father. Heis our 
Sacrifice,our High Priest, our prevailing In- 
tercessor: in his name alone, and in reliance 
upon him, the penitent sinner comes to the 
Fountain of Mercy, and obtains the bless- 
ines of salvation.” Dealtry, pp. 6—8. 


With the above-mentioned excep- 
tion, which can only have proceeded 
from inadvertence, we cordially re- 
commend this sermon to the atten- 
tion of our readers. It is another, 
and certainly a very powerful, attempt 
to stand between the more violent 
combatants on either side, and to ex- 
postulate with each of them on their 
mutual errors, And though we may, 
perhaps, be compelled to hear from 
certain controversialists the cry,which 
has often been raised against our- 
selves, that this “trumpet gives an 
uncertain sound,’ we shall only re- 
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ply, that it is evidently not a trumpet 
designed to make men * prepare for 
the battle,” but rather to sooth thei, 
angry passions, to reconcile their dif. 
ferences, to harmonize their hearts. 
and to press upon them the solem: 
monttion of our Lord, * They tha: 
tuke the sword shall perish by the 
sword,’’ Happy are those who shal} 
live to see every Christian warrior 
sheathe his angry weapon ; or rather 
beat it into a ploughshare, to turn 
up the hitherto barren and unvisited 
tracts of idolatry, with a view to cast 
into that neglected soil the seed of 
an eternal and immeasurable harvest. 


+ See - 


A New View of Society ; or, Essays 
on the Formation of the Human 
Character, fprefiaratory to the De- 
velopmint of a Plan for gradually 
ameliorating the Condition of Man- 
kind. By Ronerr Owen. Third 
Edition. London: Longman. 8yo. 
pp. 184. 


I'nw things could have surprised us 
more than the circumstance, that, for 
a time, the schemes of Mr. Owen of 
Lanark should have found numerous 
adimirers and partisans In this coun- 
try. With astonishment we beheld 
some of our daily journalists—some 
even of those who profess to be most 
zealously attached to our institutions 
both civil and ecclesiastical—warmly 
espousing his cause, and devoting 
their columns to the propagation and 
defence of his system ;—a system 
which is avowedly directed to the 
removal of the very foundation on 
which those institutions rest. They 
may, perhaps, plead in their excuse 
that Mr. Owen had not explainec 
himself on this point until a very 
recent period. This excuse, however 
will scarcely avail them ; for a great 
part of the work which stands at the 
head of this article has been betforé 
the public for five years, and the 
whole of it for a year and a hal! 
Even in that work they might ba‘ 
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seen his determined hostility to the 
religion of Jesus Christ: for even 
there he attempts to trace all the evils 
which afflict society, to the malign 
influence of its doctrines, and the 
rigorous observance of its sabbaths. 
Mr. Owen, indeed, predicted, with 
no small degree of confidence, that 
the tascinations of his system would 
be such as to compel the most har- 
jened opposers to enlist under his 
banner; and we must confess that 
when we saw how extensively he 
was supported and eulogized, we be- 
can to fear tlhut we had been precipi- 
rate in venturing to deride this pre- 
diction as wild and _ enthusiastic. 
Pens which, on other occasions, had 
been effectually wielded to vindicate 
the established order of things from 
che rude attacks of innovators, were 
seen, for a me, strangely concurring 
with their political opponents to re- 


commend to the public regard the 


thorough-paced innovator of Lanark 
Mills. Nor was this all. Public 
meetings were Called, in order to dis- 
cuss, in the face of day, the propriety 
of adopting a scheme, for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of society, which 
involved the condemnation, not of 
the national creed merely, but of the 
revealed Word of God itself, as an 
imposture and a nuisance : and these 
meetings, we grieve to say, were at- 
‘ended by some men of consideration 
insociety. ‘he conduct pursued in 
\uis Instance does appear to us most 
extraordinary. Could it have been 
believed that the same men whocon- 
demn Voltaire, Condorcet, and Paine, 
snould have been found recommend- 
ing the projects of Robert Owen 
that some, who cannot even now 
speak without horror of the anti- 
Christian decrees of the French Con- 
vention, shouid be brought, by some 
wonderful revolution of feeling, to 
listen with favour to a man whose 
views and purposes are founded on 
the same broad principle—the false- 
hood of Scripture ? 

in thus charging Mr, Owen’s sys- 
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tem with the guilt of those anti- 
Christian decrees, we do not build 
our charge on any obscure, however 
significant, intimation of his opinions 
which may be conveyed in hints and 
sneers, as when he specks of the 
laws and works of nature asthe “ érue 
revelation’? which is to supersede 
“the uncertain legends of the days 
of dark and gross Ignorance,’ and 
which Is to unite the world, now di- 
vided and distracted by the errors o! 
prevailing creeds, in ‘a sincere and 
cordial union and co-operation for 
every wise and good purpose.”* We 
proceed on evidence which is still 
more palpable, and which leaves n: 
doubt on the mind as to the real ten- 
dency of the system. 


“ The doctrines,’ says Mr. Owen, 
““which have been taught to every known 
sect, combined with the external circum. 
stances by which they have been surround 
ed, have been directly calculated, and could 
not fail, to produce the characters whict: 
have existed. And the doctrines tn which 
the inhabitants of the world are novw in- 
structed, combined with the external cir- 
cumstances by which they are surrounded, 
form the characters which at present per- 
vade society.” Nay, still further: “ The 
doctrines which Aave been, and now are 
taught throughout the world, must neces 
sarily create and perpetuate, and they do cre- 
ate and perpetuate, a total want of mentai 
charity among men. They also generate 
superstition, bigotry, hypocrisy, hatred, re- 
venge, wars, and al} their evil consequen 
ces.” pp. 100, 107. 


Mr. Owen, it will be observed, 
makes here no exception in favour of 
Christianity itself as exhibited and 
taught inthe Bible, nor in favour of 
any form under which it is professed. 
It is proscribed, in common with the 
ferocious and intolerant dogmas of 
Islamism, and the impure and san- 
guinary faith of the [Hindoo, as the 
parent and nurse of every crime, and 
as hostile to the growth of ever; 
kindly affection. We cal! on the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Owen’s plans to point 
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out, in the pages of the infidel writers, 
a paragraph which marks a more 
rooted dislike to Christianity than 
that which we have just quoted, or 
one which contains a more gross mis- 
representation of its nature and ten- 
dency. Mr. Owen, indeed, avoids the 
coarseness and ribaldry of many of 
his predecessors: but in one respect, 
he seems to us to have attained a 
guilty pre-eminence above them all; 
we mean, in the magnitude and in- 
discriminating generality of the ca- 
lumnies he has uttered against reli- 
gion and its ministers. 

At the very outset of his * New 
View of Society,’? Mr. Owen divides 
the British population into two class- 
es:—First, “The poor and uneda- 
cated profligate among the working 
classes, who are now trained to Com- 
mit crimes, for the commission of 
which they are afterwards punished.” 
Second, * The remaining mass,” 
“ who are now instructed to believe, 
orat least to acknowledge, that cer- 
tain principles are unerringly true, 
and to act as though they were gross- 
ly false.” (p. 16.) Who the persons 
are who ¢razn the uneducated poor to 
commit crimes, and who instruct the 
rest of the community to acknow. 
ledge certain principles to be unerr- 
ingly true, and yet to act as though 
they were grossiy false, our author 
does not, indeed, distinctly specify : 
he leaves this to be inferred. But 
to those who read Mr. Owen’s pages 
with attention, the inference will not 
be remote or difficult. 

Beltore we proceed, however, we 
would take occasion to remark on the 
unfairness practised by Mr, Owen 
throughout the whole of this discus- 
sion, In avoiding all distinctness of 
specification with respect to the par- 
ticular objects of his accusations. 
While no doubt can remain in the 
mind of the reader as to what those 
objects really are, it looks as if the 
writer intended at some future time 
to avail himself ofthe convenient am- 
biguities of his language to escape 
from the conclusions which seem in. 


evitably to follow from his line of 
argument. But to proceed: « Hoy 
much longer,’’? asks Mr. Owen jp. 
dignantly, “shall we continue to al. 
low generation after generation tobe 
taught crime from their infancy 2 
(p. 39.) Does Mr. Owen mean that 
the constituted instructers of the 
community, the clergy and the school. 
masters of the land, actually teach the 
individuals committed to their charge 
to be proficients in crime? He either 
means this, or he means nothing. — 
Now let Mr. Owen name the clergy- 
man or the schoolmaster who thus 
teaches crime to his flock or to his 
pupils. Let him point out, amid the 
multitude of sermons with which the 
press has teemed during the last cen- 
tury, a single sermon in which the 
commission of crime is taught ; or jet 
him point out a single elementary 
book of instruction in which criminal 
practices are incu/cated ; and we will 
admit that he does not merit the de- 
nomination of slanderer, in the exten- 
sive sense in which we should other- 
wise feel disposed to apply it. He 
will at least have one solitary fact on 
which to ground his sweeping anath- 
ema against all the Christian instruc- 
ters in the land. 


‘‘ Investigate and compare,” says Mr. 
Owen, “the principles in which mankind 
have hitherto been instructed.”—* They 
betray absurdity, folly, and weakness: 
hence the infinity of jarring opinions, dis- 
sensions, and miseries, which have hither. 
to prevailed.” They are all, without ax 
exception, inconsistent with the works ot 
nature; that is, with the facts which exist 
around us. Those systems, therefore, 
must have contained some fundamental er- 
rors ; and it is utterly impossible for man 
to become rational, or enjoy the happiness 
which he is capable of attaining, unti/ those 
errors are EXPOSED and ANNIHILATED. 
p. 105. 


We again would ask Mr. Owen 
whether he does not mean to include 
the principles of Christianity, as now 
taught in this country—that Is to Sey; 
the principles of the Bible—among 
those errors which hinder men from 
becoming rational and happy, and 
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whicbs therefore, must be exfiosed 
and annvhilated ? 1 hat, at least, he 
has those principles 1n his eye, may 
be certainly inferred from the des- 
cription he attempts to give of the 
systems which he is bent on demo- 
ishing. “ For it has been, and ¢s, 

ie tells us, “a fundamental principle 
in every system hitherto taught, with 
exceptions more nominal than real, 
ihat man will possess merit, and re- 
ceive eternal reward, by believing 
ihe doctrines of that peculiar sys- 
rem; that he will be eternally pun- 
shed if he disbelieves them ; that all 
those innumerable individuals who, 
through time, have been taught to 
believe other than the tenets of this 
system, must be doomed to eternal 
misery.’ It must be admitted, in- 


deed, that this is a very distorted 
yiew of Christianity ; and yet it is 
precisely such a view as infidels have 
F been accustomed to give ; as those 


eave who were banded to ‘crush 
the Wretch;” and as a determined 
enemy might be expected to give ;— 


'aview, however, as calumnious as 


any other representation we have 
noticed, 

But we are, perhaps, too lenient to 
Mr. Owen in assuming that he mere- 
ly includes Christianity among other 
prevailing systems, in the various de- 
nunciations which he utters against 

| their nature and effects. May we not 
safely affirm that it is the primary ob- 
ject of his hostility ? He professes to 
medicate for the moral and political 
disorders of Great Britain; but he 
finds himself opposed in his benefi- 
cent views by the malignity of the 
existing system of religion, the 
fruitful source, as he alleges, of ail 
these disorders. Can any desire, or 
‘ty purpose, be more natural than 
that such a monstrous evil should be 
‘wept away root and branch? If we 
‘iw the matter with Mr. Owen’s 
‘yes; we should, of course, be as 
“ager for this happy consummation 
4 he is himself: we should, unques- 
“onably, say with him, “ Let this 
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source of wretchedness, this most 
lamentable ofall errors, this scourge 
of the human race, be publicly ex- 
posed,” (p. 108,) aye, and * annihi- 
Jated” too. 

Mr. Owen, however, affects great 
moderation in his proceedings.— 
Doubtless, with a view of conciliating 
the clergy, he would declare, as a 
preliminary step, that no individual of 
the present generation should be de- 
prived of the emolument which he 
now receives, or which has been offi- 
cially or legally promised to him. 
The next step, indeed, seems rather 
a wide stretch of power: weremem- 
ber nothing analogous to it, since the 
days of Louis XI1V., except in the 
memorable annals of the French Con- 
vention.—Mr. Owen’s “ next step in 
national reform” would be “ to with- 
draw from the national church those 
tenets which constitute its weakness 
and create its danger.” Yet still, to 
prevent the evils of a premature 
change, he would retain the estab- 
lished forms ; for these, he says, “‘may 
eflect most valuable purposes.” This 
is in the true spirit of Voltaire and 
his followers. It is also, we must 
say, a little Jesuitical in its princi- 
ple; although the Jesuits, perhaps, 
would have been cautious enough to 
conceal their purpose till they had 
been sure of their blow. 

But what are the “ tenets” which 
Mr. Owen, in the plenitude of his 
power and infallibility, would “ with- 
draw trom the national church?” 


* To render it truly a national church,” 
he replies, ‘* ad/ tests, as they are called, 
that is, declarations of belief in which al/,” 
(if all, of course Deists and Athcists,) 
**cannot conscientiously join, should be 
withdrawn.” And to this proposal he 
gravely subjoins the following remark : 
“This alteration”—(this trivial change in 
Mr. Owen’s opinion—this denuding the 
church of every thing having the slightest 
relation to Christianity)—“ would tend 
more, perhaps,thanany other which can be 
devised,to give stability both to the national 
church and to the state; and a conduct 
thus rational would at once terminate all 
the theological differences which now con. 
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found the intellects of men, and dissemi- 
nate universal discord.” '! p. 157. 


Can it be that the man who had 
openly circulated such ravings as 
these, should have been the idol, for 
months after they were 
many of the Jou: pals of tui 
and that persons of sense and res- 
pectability 
mons io discuss such proposiiion 

But we resume the spe heii. ol 
Mr. Owen’s calummnies avalnst reh- 
gion and religious instruction. He 
describes 


4 
published, of 


S country; 


should mect at his sum- 


‘the matter of instruction now given in 
some of our boasted new sysiems for the 
instruction of the poor,” to be “ almost as 
wretched as any which can be devised. in 
proof of this,” he says, ‘‘eiter any one o 
the schools denominated national ; reques 
the master to shew the acquirements of the 
children. These are called out, and he 
asks them theological questions, to which 
men ofthe mest profound erudition cannot 
make a rational reply. Fhe children, how- 
ever, readily answer, as they had been pre- 
viously instructed ; for memory, in this 
mockery of learning, is all that is required. 
Thus the child whose natural faculty of com- 
paring ideas, or whose rational powers shail 
be soonest destroyed, if at the same time time 
he possess a memory to retain incongruities 
without connex ton, Will become whatis ies m- 
ed the first scholar in the class; and three- 

fourths of the time which ought to be de- 
voted to the acquirement of useful instruc- 

tion, will be really occupied in DESTROYING 


the mental powers of the children.” p. 155. 
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In other words, the Bible and 

Church Catechism, taught in the na- 
tional schools, coitain iInconzruitics 
without connexion ; and the relirters 
instruction there given, of which 
these are the basis, destroys the ra- 
tional powers of the children, and in- 
flicts, as he afterwards states, on their 
very counte: the evident cx- 
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pression ot inental injury. p. 155. 
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was a dehberate plan on th 
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irom ignorance to reason, from mise. 
ry to happiness.” They Saw, ji 
seems, that such a change © Would ; 
cifectually and rapidly undermine the 
CTTOTS 
every other ecclesiastical establish 
‘bo the same motives on the 
part of the Scotch clergy he would 
we presume, their mainte. 
nance of the exisiing National system 
of € ducation in that country, Bu; 
h bigoted and exclusive sys 
temas must, according to Mr. Owen, 
away. ‘The knowledge 
which A2s principles impart will era, 
dicate every particle of falsehood 
and deception * from the instructions 
lich the old force upon the young,” 
wid “ will, without the shadow 
doubt, destroy all the errors which 
are attached to the vartous systems,” 
p. 161 

it is impossible for any rations 
being to read these extracts, and ye 
to doubt whether Mr. Owen’s plans 
do not involve the complete annihila 
tion of the Christian system, as abso 
lutely essential to their complete 
development and success. If further 
proof of this point were requisite, i 
could easily be furnished. We wil 
content ourselves with adverting to 
one other circumstance, which, bud 
nothing else been said on the subjec: 
by Mr. Owen, would to us have bees 
conclusive. We allude to his ve 
hement attack upon the doctrine ( 
human responsibility—a — doctrine 
which lies at the very root of the 
Christian system. 
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‘Phat man is accountable for all Ins 
timents and habits, and consequently m 
rits reward for some and punishment fi fot 
he represents as “a fundamenté 


a 


other s,” 
error of the hig rest possible magnitude 
for * th 1e will of man has no power what 
ever over his opinions: he must, and evel 
did, and Q ever will, believe what has been, 
is, or may be, impressed on his mind 0: 
his predecessors, and the circumstance 
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chich surround him it becomes, there. 
fore, the essence of irrationality Lo suppose 
that soy human being, from the creation to 
this day, € could deserve praise or blame, re- 


rd or punishment, for the prepossession 
AV ' 
t early education.” p. 107 


Proceeding on this principle, Mr. 
Owen shews us how unjust ‘“ are 
those laws which enact punt! ishments 
fora very great varic ety of actions, 
designated crimes.’ He must here 
inc lude, we presume, such peccadil- 
burglary, highw: ay robbery, 
—for he is speaking of 


loes as 


murder, oc. 7 
persons “doomed to suffer capital 
nunishment ; and he eniorces his 


reasoning on the st ibject by this most 
stringent QueSstlON 


«Can we, for a moment, hesitate to de- 
clare, that if some of those men whom the 

ais, dispensed by the present judges, have 
di loomed to suffer capital punishments, had 
been born, trained, and <eimanteined as 
these judges were bora, trained, and cir. 
cumstanced, some of those who had so suf- 
fered would have been the identical indi- 
passed the same 
awful sentences on the present highly es- 
comed dignitarie es of the law ?”!! p. 40. 


But we have not yet done with ihe 
nisrefrresentat ions Of Mr. Owen. He 

states as one of the errors impressed 
genera. 
and as the 
the boilon 


‘lan by its predecessors, 
‘greatest of all errors,” 
“that Individuals form their own 
characters,”? “his most iIncou- 
and absurd of all human con- 
represents as still forced 
and 
us, with somewhat 
passion than is usual 


he 
recommends to 


more of with 


Mr. Owen, to “ des stroy this hydra of 
human calamity, this immolator of 


“ery principle of rationality, this 
Rouster which hitherto has effectual- 
¥ guarded eve ry avenue that can 
“ad ‘Otrue benevolence and active 
‘dness; and human happiness will 
| speedihy established on a ! 
“om whence it shali never be re- 


POC 


Moved.” And the w; ect this 
4s ATC the W ay to ef = a3 cilia 
W Tecoenising the force of educa- 

! formation of the human 
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character. Is it possible to conceive 
any statement more unfounded, orany 
conclusion more impotent, than that 
which Mr. Owen hus here given us 
with all the pomp of a new discovery? 
And this fancied discovery he urges 
even to satiety, asjihe grand and ger- 
minathig principle of his system.— 
For ourselves, we can think of noth- 
ing in the history of extravagance, 
which pre a fair parallel to this 
conceit; except, perhaps, Don Quix- 
otte fichti we with a wind-miil which 
he mistakes for a giant, or the Indian 
gx earthquakes to the move- 

the bull that bears the earth 


ee oe 
aSCPrivpi 


ment of t 


on his back. Whoever heard before 
of the notion which Mr. Owen so 
vehemently denounces; this Aydra 


which has wrought so much mischief; 

except, indeed, in the ravings ofdhees 
modern philosophers, who, with Miss 
Bridgetina Botherim, and Mrs. Mary 
W olstoncraft Godwin, maintained the 
perfecibility of man, and of woman 


too, by the mere force of their native 
ene! spies And as for the principle 
ot the | ver of education, there isa 


book whic ve Mr. Owen seems afraid 
to name, and which we believe he 
has not once named tn the work bee 
fore us,butw hicl h be knows full wellis 
4k of the various religious 
whem he reviles, to which we 
os refer tor a most accurate de- 
eee of this principle. A writer 
that book. whose wisdom stands 
bie in al estimation, has 
two sentences all 
on the subject, and 
truc in what Mr. Owen 


1. . . ’ i ied . 28 . ‘ ete eo © N . 
bas said upon it; although, after the 
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lapse of nearly three thousand years, 
he bo of it as a discovery of his 
own. “© A child ieft to himself,’ 
suia this wise man, “dDringeth his 
mother toshame;” but, “ Train bim 
up ia the way he should go, and 
when he is old he hae not depart 


erin the same 
Or wen may have 
stands 
hristians, we 
ressiv 


from it.”? Another wi 
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commanded them not to leave men 
to form their own characters, but to 
“ bring uf their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Mr. Owen may perhaps object to 
our quoting from what he wouid cali 
“the uncertain legends of the days of 
dark and gross ignorance.’’ Yet he 
must admit, for this is the great bur- 
den of his complaint, that those very 
legends are the source of the pre- 
vailing system of belief and instruc- 
tion; and that the two passages we 
have cited are deemed perfectly ca- 
nonical by the insane and irrational 
mass, as he would duubtiess designate 
them, who sull believe in Christian- 
ity asa Divine Revelation. But the 
development of this principle of the 
power of education is by no means 
confined to such odsolete writers as 
Solomon of Jerusalem, and Paul of 
Tarsus. Our own philosophers, from 
Bacon and Locke, to Hartley and 
Dugald Stewart, have dwelt upon it, 
each in his own way, with much em- 
phasis. Our poets have sung, that 


°Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined, 


All Céristian parents have continued 
toactupon this principle. The legis- 
lature of Scotland, near acentury be- 
fore Mr. Owen had yet risen to en- 
lichten us, had embodicd it in a law, 
which has proved of wonderful po- 
tency in forming the minds of suc- 
cessive generations to picty and vir- 
tue. Our own reformers bad previ- 
ously acted on the same wise principle, 
and sufficient!y proved their value for 
it by the pains they took to commu- 
nicate the instruction they dcemed 
important to all classes of society. 
(Would that all their descendants bad 
been equally zealous on this point!) 
Among the numerous books on edu- 
cation which have appeared of late, 
we do not recollect one that does not 
recognise the principle which Mir. 
Owen insinuates to have been un- 
known. We might refer to our own 


paves for the last sixteen years, 2 

further proof of the utter groundless, 
ness of Mr. Owen’s conceptions i 
this head; and we might ; ; 

no reiigious mission “ig Si 
iertile in such undertakings, has ~~ 
instituted among the heathen, of 
which the education of youth does 
not form a prominent object. 

Mr. Owen may indeed say—in fact, 
he has satd—that the matter of in- 
struction in all these cases is errone- 
ous. Be it so. It is not, however, 
on that account the more true, that 
men in general either entertain oy 
inculcate the notion * that individy. 
als form their own Characters,” op 
that they deny the influence of edy. 
cation. But although the general 
sentiment Is the very reverse of what 
Mr. Owen represents it to be, we 
beg that it may not be suspected for 
one moment that we ayree with hin: 
in any of the extravagances which he 
seems to regard as corollaries from 
this admission. The very existence 
of the notion he combats, we regard 
as a mere phantom of his own brain, 
Of course, we cannot be supposed to 
indulye the same hopes which he 
entertains of the good to be effected 
by its removal. 

Another misrepresentation is con 
tained in the following sentence :— 


“ Ask in succession those who are és- 
teemed the most intelligent and enlighten- 
ed of every sect and party, what is thei 
opinion of every other sect and party 


throughout the world. Is it not evident 
that, without one exception, the auswet 0 
each will be, that they all contain errors sd 


clearly in opposition to reason and to equl 
ty, that he feels only pity and deep com 
iiseration for the individuals whose mite 
have been thus perverted and rendered i 
rational? And this reply they will all make 
unconscious that they themselves are 0 
the number whom they commiserate,” | 


105. (meaning, we suppose, wlio are coll 
PPOses 


‘ ae © 
miserated. ) 
. . = he 
It certainly is very true that 
intelligent and enlightened Chis 
tian, to whatever sect he belons§ 
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does feel pity and commiseration 
towards certain classes of men or 
minds are evidently perverted and 
irrational ; for example, towards the 
worshippers of Juggernaut ;—-or to- 
wards the modern philosophists,w hos 
in the folly and pride of their hearts, 
say, Phere 1s no God * nT towards 
the pretended Christians, who deny 
the Lord that bought them. Burt 
is cot true that a similar feeling 1S 
extended to his fellow-Christians 
generally, by whatever vary ing names 
‘hey may be called; still less that it 
5 extended to all other sects “ with- 
out one exception.’ We have the 
happiness ourselves to know many 
members of the established churches 
of England, Scotland, Holland, Sax- 
ony, Prussia, Denmark, and Swe- 
den—many members of the church 
ofthe United Brethren,—and also 
many Dissenters from the two first- 
mentioned churches—-such as Armi- 
nian and Calvinistic Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents, and Quakers 
in England; and Burghers, Anu- 
burghers, and other classes of Sece- 
ders, in Scotland; all differing from 
each other in several particulars ; 
for whom, nevertheless, we enter- 
iain sentiments of cordial regard.— 
And so far is this from being a 
stretch of liberaiity peculiar to our- 
selves, that we believe, nay we 
know, that many intelligent and en- 
lightened members of these differ- 
ent communities regard each other, 
not with pity and deep commisera- 
tion as men of perverted and irra- 
tional rainds, but with all the affec- 
tion due to their brethren in Christ 
Jesus, and with all the esteem which 
sound sense and raticnal picty can 
command. If Mr. Owen is still dis- 
posed to question the fact, let him 
lok to the Bibie Society, and there 
e€ men of the various commuilons 
Wehave named uniting harmonious- 
lrinone great work and labour of 
ve, that of conveyins knowledge 
and happiness to all the kindreds of 
Christ. Observ. No. 199. 
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the earth. This one institution is 
sufficient to overthrow the whole 
theory of Mr. Owen, as to the source 
of the contention and misery which 
prevail inthe world. It willanswer, 
however, we are persuaded, a still 
more important purpose. It will 
materially serve, in conjunction with 
other institutions of the same de- 
scription, to counteract and to frus- 
trate all such impious and demoral- 
izing schemes, in whatever part of 
the worid they may originate, as 
would remove the Almighty from 
the throne of the universe, and sub- 
suitute the goddess of buman Rea- 
son in his stead. 

The misrepresentations which we 
have here noticed, we by no means 
charge on Mr. Owen as willful. We 
believe them to be the effect of sheer 
ignorance: he did not know the men 
whom he affected to describe, 

But it may be said by some fa- 
vourer of the New View—for we will 
not suppose Mr. Owen to be capa- 
ble of the disingenuousness of such 
an objection—-that we have mistaken 
the real drift of his observations, and 
that, had he been as hostile to Chris- 
tlanity as we have represented him, 
he would not have left his readers to 
collect that hostility from circum- 
stantial evidence, but he would have 
openly avowed it and exulted in the 
disclosure. They litthe know Mr. 
Owen’s character, however, who ex- 
pect from him any rash or premature 
declarations. He is a prudent man; 
and he sees that the world is not yet 
ripe for the unreserved communica. 
tion of all his views. 

“While erroneous customs prevail in 
any country, it would evince,” he tells us, 
‘fan ignorance of human nature in any ine 
dividual to offend against them, until he 
has convinced the community of their er- 
ror.” The errors of the times of super- 
stition and bigotry,” unhappily it seems 
for Mr. Owen, “still hold some sway, and 
compel those who wish to preserve a regard 
to their respectability in society to an over- 
strained demeanour”’—and this demeanour, 
he tells us, ‘*someiimes degenerates into 
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commanded them not to leave men 
to form their own characters, but to 
“ bring uf their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Mr. Owen may perhaps object to 
our quoting from what he wouid cali 
“the uncertain legends of the days of 
dark and gross ignorance.”’ Yet he 
must admit, for this is the great bur- 
den of his complaint, that those very 
legends are the source of the pre- 
vailing system of belief and instruc- 
tion; and that the two passages we 
have cited are deemed pertectly ca. 
nonical by the insane and irrational 
mass, as he would doubtiess designate 
them, who stil! believe in Christian- 
ity asa Divine Revelation. But the 
development of this principle of the 
power of education is by no means 
confined to such odsolete writers as 
Solomon of Jerusalem, and Paul of 
Tarsus. Ourown philosophers, from 
Bacon and Locke, to Hartley and 
Dugald Stewart, have dwelt upon it, 
each in his own way, with much em- 
phasis. Our poets have sung, that 


Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 


All Céristian parents have continued 
toact upon this principle. The legis- 
lature of Scotland, near acentury be- 
fore Mr. Owen had yet risen to en- 
lighten us, had embodicd it in a law, 
which has proved of wonderful po- 
tency in forming the minds of suc- 
cessive generations to picty and vir- 
tue. Our own reformers bad previ- 
ously acted on the same wise principle, 
and sufficiently proved their value for 
it by the pains they took to commu- 
nicate the instruction they dcemed 
important to all classes of socicty. 
(Wouldthat all their descendants had 
been equally zealous on this point!) 
Among the numerous books on edu- 
cation which have appeared of late, 
we do not recollect one that does not 
recognise the principle which Mir. 
Owen insinuates to have been un- 
known. We might refer to our own 
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pages for the last sixteen years ag 
further proof of the utter groundless 
ness of Mr. Owen’s conceptions in 
this head ; and we might add, that 
no religious mission In our day, so 
lertile in such undertakings, has been 
Instituted among the heathen, of 
which the education of youth does 
not form a prominent object. 

Mr. Owen may indeed say—in fact, 
he has satd—that the matter of ip. 
struction in all these cases is errone. 
ous. Se it so. It is not, however, 
on that account the more true, that 
men In general either entertain or 
inculcate the notion “ that individy. 
als form their own Characters,” op 
that they deny the influence of edu. 
cation. But although the reneral 
sentiment is the very reverse of what 
Mr. Owen represents it to be, we 
beg that it may not be suspected for 
one moment that we agree with him 
in any of the extravagances which he 
seems to regard as corollaries from 
this admission. The very existence 
of the notion he combats, we regard 
as a mere phantom of his own brain, 
Of course, we cannot be supposed to 
indulge the same hopes which he 
entertains of the good to be effected 
by its removal. 

Another misrepresentation is con 
tained in the following sentence :— 


“ Ask in succession those who are és- 
teemed the most intelligent and enlighten- 
ed of every sect and party, what is their 
opinion of every other sect and party 
throughout the world. Is it not evident 
that, without one exception, the answer 0 
each will be, that they all contain errors s0 
clearly in opposition to reason and to equ’ 
tv, that he feels only pity and deep com 
iniseration for the individuals whose mines 
have been thus perverted and rendered it 
rational? And this reply they will all make, 
unconscious that they themselves are 
the number whom they commiserate,” ? 
105. (meaning, we suppose, who are com: 
miserated, ) 


. ° he 
It certainly is very true that th’ 
intelligent and enlightened Chtis 
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Joes feel pity and — 
towards certain classes of men w ei 
minds are evidently perverted | an 

irrational ; for example, towards the 
worshippers of Juggernaut eg to- 
wards the mogern philosophists,who, 
in the folly and pride of their hearts; 
say, There is no God ;—or towards 
the pretended Christians, who deny 
the Lord that bought them. But it 
is cot true that a similar feeling 1S 
extended to his fellow-Christians 
generally, by whatever varying names 
they may be called; suil less that it 
‘s extended to all other sects “ with- 
out one exception.” We have the 
happiness ourselves to know many 
members of the established churches 
of England, Scotland, Holland, Sax- 
ony, Prussia, Denmark, and Swe- 
den—many members of the church 
of the United Brethren,—and also 
many Dissenters from the two first- 
mnentioned churches—-such as Armi- 
nian and Calvinistic Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents, and Quakers 
in England; and Burghers, Anu- 
burghers, and other classes of Sece- 
ders, in Scotland; all differing from 
each other in several particulars ; 
for whom, nevertheless, we enter- 
tain sentiments of cordial regard.— 
And so far is this from being a 
stretch of liberality peculiar to our- 
selves, that we believe, nay we 
know, that many intelligent and en- 
lightened members of these differ- 
ent communities regard each other, 
not with pity and deep commisera- 
tion as men of perverted and irra- 
tional minds, but with all the affec- 
tion due to their brethren in Christ 
Jesus, and with all the esteem which 
sound sense and raticnal piety can 
command. If Mr. Owen is still dis- 
Posed to question the fact, let him 
look to the Bible Society, and there 
seé men of the various communions 
we have named uniting harmonious- 
ly in one great work and labour of 
love, that of conveying knowledge 
and happiness to all the kindreds of 

Christ. Observ. No. 190. 
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the earth. This one institution is 
sufficient to overthrow the whole 
theory of Mr. Owen, as to the source 
of the contention and misery which 
prevail inthe world. It willanswer, 
however, we are persuaded, a still 
more important purpose. It will 
materiaily serve, in conjunction with 
other institutions of the same de- 
scription, to counteract and to frus- 
trate all such impious and demoral- 
izing schemes, in whatever part of 
the world they may originate, as 
would remove the Almighty from 
the throne of the universe, and sub- 
stitute the goddess of human Rea- 
son in his stead. 

The misrepresentations which we 
have here noticed, we by no means 
charge on Mr. Owen as wilful. We 
believe them to be the effect of sheer 
ignorance: he did not know the men 
whom he affected to describe, 

But it may be said by some fa- 
vourer of the New View—for we will 
not suppose Mr. Owen to be capa- 
bie of the disingenuousness of such 
an objection—that we have mistaken 
the reai drift of his observations, and 
that, had he been as hostile to Chris- 
tianity as we have represented him, 
he would not have left his readers to 
collect that hostility from circum- 
stantial evidence, but he would have 
openly avowed it and exulted in the 
disclosure. They little know Mr. 
Owen’s character, however, who ex- 
pect from him any rash or premature 
declarations. He is a prudent man; 
and he sees that the world is not yet 
ripe for the unreserved communica. 
tion of all his views. 

“While erroneous customs prevail in 
any country, it would evince,” he tells us, 
‘fan ignorance of human nature in any ine 
dividual to offend against them, until he 
has convinced the community of their er- 
ror.” “The errors of the times of super- 
sution and bigotry,” unhappily it seems 
for Mr. Owen, “still hold some sway, and 
compel those who wish to preserve a regard 
to their respectability in society to an over- 
strained demeanour”—-and this demeanour, 
he tells us, “sometimes degenerates into 
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hypocrisy, and sometimes is the cause of 
INSANITY!” p. 87. 


This deplorable state of mental disor- 
der has induced Mr. Owen, in the 
exercise of his wisdom and benevo- 
leuce, 


‘by calm and patient reasoning to tran- 
quillize the public mind, previous to with- 
drawing the last mental bondage by which 
hitherto the human race has been Kept in 
darkness and misery ”* “ It isnot to be 
imagined,” he adds, with that fore. thought 
for which he 1s distinguished, “ that the 
iree and open exposure of the gross errors 
in which the existing generation has been 
instructed, should be forthwith palatable to 
the world” He has, therefore, ‘Slike a 
physician who feels tite deepest interest in 
the welfare of lis patient, Aztberto adminis- 
tered of this unpalatable restorative the 
smallest quantity which he deemed sufh- 
cient for the purpose : he now waits to see 
the effects which that may produce: should 
the application not prove of sufficient 
strength to remove the mental disorder, he 
promises that it shall be increased until 
sound health to the public mind be firmly 
and permanently established !” pp. 183, 
184, 


It is impossible not to admire the 
kindness and moderation which have 
dictated Mr. Owen’s reserve. His 
predecessors failed through their 
precipitancy and intemperance. They 
waged an open and premature war 
against Christianity. Mr. Owen acts 
on the principles of a sounder policy. 
When.the effect of his opiates shall 
have been fully experienced, the 
knife and the cautery may be applied 
without the same chance of resist- 
ance. 

It would be unjust, however, to 
Mr. Owen not to acknowledge, that 
he has already proved his intention of 
fairly keeping the promise with which 
he concludes his work, and which we 
have just quoted. Finding that his 
“ New View” did not produce all the 
beneficial effects he had expected in 
healing the public mind,he has had re- 


* The words ‘the last mental bondage,” 
&c. we translate (Mr. Owen will correct 
us, if we are wrong,) the belief and con- 
sequent restraints of revealed religion so 
called 
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course to more powerful restoratiyes 
which have been applied through the 
medium of public meetings and of 
the public journals. But, unhappily 
hither/o his prescriptions have failed 
to produce the desired result: Nay, 
we icar that their only effect on the 
patient has been to create a perverse 
doubt of the skill and even Sanity 
of the physician. This he will doubt- 
less attribute to that well-known pro- 
pensity in persons labouring under a 


certain mental malady, to regard 


themselves as sane, and all others as 
placed in their own unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Owen, indeed, dis- 
tinctly prefers, on several occasions, a 
charge of insanity against his oppo- 
nents. Supposing that charge to be 
ever so well founded, he will still be 
in the unfortunate predicament which 
some witline has described as the 
very characteristic of a disordered 
intellect, the being in a minority of 
one against a majority Consisting of 
the mass of mankind. Insuch a case, 
we fear that might would overcome 
right; and that the erring multitude 
would prefer to impose rather than 
to endure the penalty of such an im- 
putation. 

In the mean time, however, Mr. 
Owen writes and speaks of the wis- 
dom and even of the success of his 
plans, with a decision which leaves no 
room for question. The same un- 
hesitating confidence in any other 
man would be regarded as the prool, 
if not of an arrogant, yet at least of a 
very visionary mind. It would be 
endless to cite even a tithe of the 
passages to which this remark ap- 
plies. A specimen of them must 
serve the present purpose. 


‘“ The time is now arrived,” says our 
author, “when the public mind of this 
country, and the general state of the world, 
call imperatively for the introduction o 
this all-pervading principle,” (meaning, o! 
course, his New View) ‘not only in theo- 
ry but in practice. Nor can any human 
power now impede its rapid progress. 
lence will not retard its course, and opps 
tion will give increased celerity to its move- 
ments.” How muchis Mr. Owea indebted 
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tous! ‘ The commencement of the work 
will in fact ensure Its — accomplishment : 
henceforth all the irritating, angry passions 
will gradually subside, and be replaced by 
the most frank and conciliating confidence 
and good will.” p. 21. 


« Jt is by the full and complete disclo- 
sure of these principles that the destruction 
ef ignorance and misery is to be etiected, 
and the reign of reason, intelligence, and 
happiness, is to be firmly established.” 


p. 95. 
Again— 


« These principles will prove themselves 
unerringly true against the most insidious 
or open attack, and ere long they will, by 
their irresistible truth, pervade society to 
the utmost bounds of the earth.” And 
‘when they shall have dissipated in some 
degree, as they speedily will dissipate, the 
thick darkness in which the human mind 
has been, and is stillenveloped, the endless 
beneficial consequences,” &c.. ** may then 
be explained in greater detail.” p. 126. 


Thus, he adds, is a plain and di- 
rect, a safe and pleasant road opened, 
which ‘* leads direct to intelligence 
and true knowledge, and will shew 
the boasted acquirements of Greece 
and Rome, and of all antiquity, to be 
the mere weakness of mental infan- 
fancy.” p. 164, 


When these principles ** shall, as they 
soon will, be publicly established in the 
world, no conceivable obstacle can remain 
to prevent a sincere and cordial union and 
co-operation for every wise and good pur- 
pose” among allmen, ‘* They will, in re- 
ality, speedily and effectually establish 
peace, good will, and an ever-active benev- 
vlence throughout the whole human race. 
Their public avowal and general introduc- 
tion into practice will constitute that in- 
valuable secret for which the human mind, 


icom its birth,has been in perpetual search.” 
pp. 165, 166. 


_ The strongest passages in Mr.O.’s 
ook, however, are far outdone by 
some of his more recent communica- 
ons. In an address to the public, 
which appeared inthe different news- 
Papers on the 10th of September 
last, he tells us, in a tone of very sin- 
Sular peremptoriness and sellf-satis- 
tcuion, that the opposition he expe- 
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rienced at his first public meeting 
was In [act raised by himself in order 
to promote his Vew View. Each 
fizure moved correctly to the wire 
that was touched for the purpose.” 
‘Tiey were all puppets moved by this 
mighty master of the scenes, who 
sat secure and unconcerned aiid the 
growing tumult. He, indeed, we are 
assured, has *“Slong known that the 
utmost resistance which could be 
made, in its aggregate amount,would 
not ultimately be more thana feather 
opposed to a whirlwind.” But as 
for resistance, it is now wholly out 
of the question: it is at an end. 
‘Seven out of ten of the reflecting 
part of society* are in heart,” he 
says, “already prepared to go with 
him ; and while the supporters of old 
errors and evils are considering to 
defend that which is indefensible, two 
of the remaining three will come 
over to the Aew View, and the third 
will be paralysed.” The second 
meeting, he tells us, was called mere- 
ly to ascertain whether the hour was 
come when “ freedom of opinion” 
«“ could be obtained for the world.” 
In this object, also, he happily suc- 
ceeded : nosooner had he opened his 
mouth, and charmed the meeting 
with the pathetic strains of his elo- 
quence, than he was assured, “ in 
language too plain to be misunder- 
stood ;”” in other words, by the claps 
and acclamations of the audience ; 
“ that the world was delivered from 
mental slavery; that the shackles of 
ignorance, superstition, and hypocri- 
sy, were burst asunder for ever,” 
&c. &c. ** It is now but one month,” 
he exultingly adds, “since the 
greatest change which the world has 
ever yet experienced was publicly 
announced, and already, in the minds 
of auL,t the existing order of things’’ 


* Of what number, according to Mr. 
Owen, does the reflecting part of society 
consist? Of ten or twenty individuals, or 
of as many hundred thousand ? 


+ By what species of omniscience Mr. 
Owen has penetrated the minds of art he 
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(i. e. the Bible and the Prayer-book, | 


the pulpit and the throne), * bas no 
secure spot on which torest.” Even 
the modern reformers, whom he 
styles ‘*vociferators for freedom, 
while subjected to the lowest mental 
slavery,” and whom he pathetically 
describes as “ mistaken helpless be- 
ings,’’—even them he assures, in his 
great compassion, that “they must 
not, they shall not, be left thus! 
Their deliverance is near at hand, 
and tifey also shall enjoy true liberty 
both of body and mind.” He dares 
not, however, yet procced to ALL the 
details of nis plan; for were he “to 
throw full light, and exhibit to the 
world in native briiliancy that which, 
ere long, they shall possess,” their 
very sight “ would be destroyed by 
the intensity of the day that is begin- 
ning to dawn upon them.” He tien 
gives us, but only as a mere prepara- 
tory measure, a sketch of one of his 
proposed villages, in which individu. 
als of twelve dozen of now-contending 
sects and partics are to be amaljra- 
mated into one harmonious mass; 
and he foilows his whimsical classifi- 
cation of those sects by the comfort- 
able assurance that §* o7 this day,” (we 
presume be means the day on which 
his address was dated; namely, the 
6th of September ; a day with which 
the public ought, of course, to be 
made acquainted, as it seems to be 
intended as the commencement of a 
new flight of ages)—** on this day, 
the most glorious the world has seen, 
the religion of charity zs established 
for ever. Mental liberty for man zs 
secured, and hereafter he will become 
a rational, and consequently a sufe- 
rior being.” The indecency, and 
even impiety of what follows, the pro- 
fone mockery of holy writ in which 
Mr. Owen indulges towards the close 
of his address, induce us almost to 
retract the qualified commendation 
we bestowed on him in the early part 


does not tellus. Thisis among the things, 
we presume, for which mankiad are not vet 
rine. 


’ 
a - 


of this article, as avoiding the coarse. 
ness of some former infidel Writers, 
Of this he may be assured, that how. 
excr great may have been his pro- 
gress, the world is not yet ripe for 
such anoutrage on their best feelings, 
The only excuse for it is to be found 
in the doubt which involuntarily sug. 
gests itself, as to the state of that 
man’s mind who could have dictated 
this extraordinary address, 

But lecving Mr. Owen’s new vil. 
lave to its fate, and his profaneness to 
the g¢cneral reprobation we are happy 
to find it has justly excited, even 
among those who had previously aq. 
vocated his cause, we would make 
remark or two on the epithet New by 
which our author bas chosen to de. 
Signate his View of Society. And 
bere we find ourselves compelled to 
deny him the credit of the invention 
of any partlof his system. That which 
happily might be mistaken for new, 
by the younger part of our readers— 
we mean the scheme of abolishing 
Christianity, and turning Sunday inio 
a play-day—is only an eld scheme 
revived. He has plainly taken it 
from ‘om Paine and the other phi- 
losophists of the French school,— 
Every man who has lived to the age 
of forty must be perfectly competent 
to detect the piracy. 

Then as to his assurances of rege- 
nerating the world, these also are but 


the stale repetition of the visions of 


future felicity held out to us by the 
Jacobins and Terrorists of France, 
when they extinguished the light of 
religion in that country, erased the 
Christian Sabbath from the calendar, 
and, with the guillotine in their 
hands reeking from the blood of bun- 
dreds of thousands of murdered vic- 
tims, proclaimed deliverance from 
mental bondage to the whole human 
race.——We have had enough of this 
cant. 

The plan of his village we admit, 
indeed, to be new in a few of is 
features. The pigeon-holes of the 
Abbé Sieyes, we are persuaded, could 
furnish nothing exactly resembling «' 
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It seems tous to be an ingenious 
combination of all preceding and 
sssible absurdities, and in that 
~espect Mays periapsy be enutled to 
je praise of novelty. High as was 
previous opinion of the capabill- 
jes of Mr. Owen’s mind In the line 
of extravagance, this fruit of it cer- 
tainly came upon us by surprise. 
We were compelled to yield to its 
suthor the involuntary homage of 
our wonderment. 

With respect to his statements 
respecting the power of education, 
ag far as there is any truth or sober- 
ness in them, they have been recog- 
nised and acted upon by the enlight- 
ened in all ages, and especially by 
the Christians. The principle has 
come to us enforced by all the autho- 
vily of what we, erroneously without 
doubt, have deemed holy Writ; and 
ic stands interwoven with the whole 
frame of the civil and ecclesiastical 
polity of the country of his own do- 
micile. 

Even the matter of his instructions, 
as far as there is any thing tangible 
or practical inthis part of his View, 
is all drawn from the same (accord- 
ing to him) deleterious source. Cen- 
turies before Mr. Owen appeared to 
enlighten the world, the Bible gave 
us far more cogent motives than he 
can furnish **to induce each man to 
have charity for all men,” (p. 34.) and 
“strongly to entertain the desire zo 
do good to all men, and even to those 
who think themselves his enemies.” 
\) 36.) The evil of “ theft,” of 
‘ drunkenness,” of ‘falsehood and 
veception,” of  dissensions and 
quarrels,” of sectarian animosity 
aid ignorant intolerance,” and of 
“the irregular intercourse of the 
exes,” (pp. 50—54.) and the advan- 
“age of cultivating the epposite pro- 
Pcnsiues, would have been as fully 
“derstood bythe world, if Mr. Ow- 
“1 had never written a book, ordeli- 
ae his lectures from the pulpit of 
“¢ New Lanark school-room. These 


even Pp 


our pre 
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truths had already been proclaimed 
to the world on a higher authority 
than his, and enforced too by much 
more powerful and operative sanc- 
tions than he has exhibited. Mr. 
Owen’s system, indeed, promises us 
that the precepts shall now be influ- 
encial, and even produce the highest 
possible moral effects, without any 
sanction whatever. Itis, as we have 
seen, a part of his plan to destroy all 
idea of human responsibility, or of 
the comparative guilt or rewardable. 
ness of human actlons—of course, to 
abolish all penal enactments, as well 
as to efface every apprehension of 
future punishment. He even does 
not scruple to give us the assurance, 
that “man may by degrees be train- 
ed to live, im any frarc of the world, 
without poverty, without crime, and 
without punishment.” (p. 129.) But 
even this part of his pian is not pew: 
he might have stolen it either from 
the pages of Hobbes ; or trom God- 
win’s Political Justice; or from tie 
no less crudite und certainly more 
entertaining lucubrations of the face- 
tious author of “the Loves of the 
Triangles ;” or from the following 
passage of Hartley: “ It,” that is, 
the doctrine of necessity, * has a ten- 
dency toabate-all resentment against 
men. Since all they do against us 
is by the appointment of God, it is 
rebellion against him to be offended 
with them.”’ Mr.Qwen has noclaim, 
therefore, to the original invention 
of the doctrine of the irresponsibili- 
ty of man.* 


* Here, however, we bave to complain 
of a little inconsistency in Mr. Qwen. He 
teaches one thing, and practises another. 
We find him checking, controlling, and 
punishing those who are disobedient to his 
own regulations, He trains his villagers 
likewise to arms, in order, if necessary, that 
they may resist and kill an invading ene- 
my. Butif man its not responsible, why 
resist and kiil a person who is innocently 
pursuing a course of conduct flowing out 
of a wrong education > That he would cut 
a few throats, if not resisted, seems, in 


point of principle, to make no difference. 
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Even Mr. Owen’s play-ground, 
and his drill-serjeani, hischeap-shop, 
and his subdivided garden-grounds, 
are far from being new ideas. They 
have ali been suggested before ; and 
ey are even How acied upon in a 
eren ef instances. 

As einen ciaim has he to criginali- 
ty fur the still more substantial and 
sitet: ary improvements which he 
proposes as subsidiary to his grand 
schen.ie of divesting the national 
churci Of every thing sectarian ; 
that is, of every thing peculiar to 
the sect of the Christians. 

The encouragement given to vice 
and crime, by the existing system of 
gin-shops and pot-bouses, has long 
been pressed upon the pubiic atten. 
tion as in the highest degree injuri- 
ous to the community, and disgrace- 
ful tothe government. In our own 
work, for February,1816, five months 
before the appearance of Mr. Owen’s 
New View, he will find the letter of 
a correspondent, forcibly reprobat- 
ing this policy. 

The abolition of lotteries, another 
of Mr. Owen’s new measures, was 
strongly urged by Mr. Babington, in 
Parliament, in the session of 1803,* 
and still continues to be urged by 
him and by various other public 
men, of whose ultimate success there 
can be little doubt. 

And as for the reform of cvr poor 
Jaws, the only remaining expedient 
ofan intelligitie kind proposed by 
Mr. Owen, it is a subject ich for 
years has been employing the ablest 
heads and pens in the empire. 

‘Thus it appears that Mr. Owen 
has given us a ** New Viewol Soci- 
ety,’ with nothing new in it except 
the absurd and extravagant preten- 
sions of the writer, and "th ec unhesi- 
tating assurance with which, having 
jumbled torether in a strange amal- 
cam many of the worst principles t 
and some good suggestions of other 
men, he has produced the whole as 
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*Sce Christian Observer for 1803, p., 
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an original invention; and on the 
ground of such invention has claimed 
to be the father of a new age. The 
parallel even to this apparent pecu- 
liarity might possibly be found in the 
annals of certain hospitals, if we 
could have access to them. 

Our readers will perceive that our 
object in this article has rather been 
lo expose, than to discuss or to refute 
the opinions of Mr. Qwen. Our rea- 

son for this course will be sufficiently 
obvious. It were unreasonable, for 
instance, to expect that we should go 
into a lavoured argument to prove 
that Christianity is true and that its 
tendency 1s beneficial, or that men of 
sane minds are accountable for their 
actions and may justly be punished 
for the crimes they commit, before 
we are allowed to reprobate the views 
ofan author,who wou!d represent the 
religion of Jesus Christ as an impos- 
ture, and remove it as a nulsatice, or 
who would destroy all distinctions 
between right and wrong in human 
conduct. \Ve think we have done 
enough, when we have shewn that 
an author holds such views. The 
good sense and sound principle o! 


our readers will supply the requisite : 


reiutation. At least they will require 
no proof that such views are false 
and mischievous ; and we cannoten- 
tertain a doubt of their feeling that 
the plans founded upon them are 
hot plans which they ought to pat 
ronize or encourage. 

But it has been said, and doubiless 
it will be said again, that whatever 
sfieculative doubts may be entertain- 
ed respecting the salutary operation 
of Mr. Owen’s “New View,” a firac- 
tical proof of its beneficial tendency 
has been furnished in his own estab: 
lishment at New Lanark. J/ere he 
himself tells us, that making all due 
allowance for the counteraction of 

the bigoted believers in Christianl- 
tv, and for the effects proau iced by 
the sullen 1 rigours of a Scotch sabe 
bath, success has crowned the deve!’ 
opment of his regenerating proces? 
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and al! this in spite of his having had 
to contend with more than ordinary 
difficulties and discouragements, 
among which he seems; whimsicaily 


, 66 ah! t 
enough, to reckon, “ the habit of 


making observations, and reasoning 
thereon with great aCULENess, ” which 
the peasantry and working classes in 
Scotland are known to possess. //ere 
he assures us, that in place of dis- 
honesty, intemperance, contention, 
discontent, distrust, sloth, and sen- 
suality, May now be witnessed the 
universal prevalence of uprightness, 
sobriety; industry, mutual conf. 
dence, purity, contentment, peace, 
and love. The golden age is actual- 


wid 


ly realized in this happy village, 
while the whole vicinage is still un- 
reclaimed from its barbarism. On 
this one spot of the whole earth, on 
this oasis in the midst of a world of 
desolation, may the eye of the phi- 
lanthropist repose with comfort.— 
Here may the promised blessings 
of Mr. Owen’s Utopia be seen, not 
in prospect, but in actual enjoyment. 
Such, at least, is the renresentation 
of our author. 

But is this representation correct ? 
We should have doubted its correct- 
ness, had we had no other ground on 
which to question it than such as 
Mr. Owen himself has supplied. He 
has gravely announced to the world, 
that seven-tenths of the reflecting 
part of the British population are al- 
ready with him in heart ;—that by a 
certain speech which he made at the 
London Tavern in the month of Au- 
gust last, the shackles of ignorance, 
superstition, and hypocrisy, were 
vurst asunder for ever, and the uni- 
verse delivered from mental slavery ; 
—thata mighty change took place, 
‘nthe 6th day of last September, In 
the moral and religious condition of 
mankind; “ a change of the most 
extensive magnitude the world ever 
contemplated ;” a change, neverthe- 
ss, which “has come upon the 
Vorld like a thief in the night,” and 
‘tre its commencement was well! 
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known,is (actually zs) accomplished.” 
—Now we must be excused for be- 
lieving that the man who bas eravely 
stated all this to the public, with an 
air which leaves no doubt ef his own 
conviction of its truth, may also nave 
narrated with great siicerily tbe moe 
ral revolutions be supposes to have 
taken place at New Lanars.althouchy 
in point of fact, they may be as une 
real and evanesceut as tuose more 
extensive changes which he has ane 
nounced with equal confidence, but 
which every tan in the kiegdom 
knows to be destitute of the slicutest 
foundation intruth. Hering commit 
ted sopilain and palpable a misiake 
in one case, it is surely not unnatural 
to suspect that he may labour uncer 
a similar error inthe other. Beiore 
we yleld entire credence, there lure, 
to his representations respec.s: « the 
village of New Lanark, we mnt re- 
quire the certificate of the minister 
and the elders of the parisi to (heir 
accuracy. 

Nor ought this requisition to be 
considered as implying any distrust 
of Mr. Owen’s intention te speak ine 
truth. We have no doubt that he 
himseifreaily believes all that he has 
stated. But being certain that he has 
believed contrary to the evidence of 
fact in one instance, we cannot be 
certain that his belief may not be 
equally unwarranted in the other. 

We have heard of a discase to 
vhich navigators Intropical climates 
are liable, called a caleature. Under 
the influence of this disease, the pa- 
tient imagines the sea to be trans- 
formed into verdant fields and spicy 
rroves; and itisnottill he has thrown 
himself overboard, ana perhaps finds 
himself struggling In the jaws of a 
shark, that he perceives his unhappy 
mistake. Somewhat akin to this Is 
the speculative hallucination with 
which Mr. Owen appears to us to be 
visited ; and being tius Impressed, it 
cannot be deemed unreasonable in us 
to require more satisfactory evidence 
than he has yet exhibited, that he 
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has not mistaken the mere illusions 
of his imagination for the realities of 
actual existence. 

Is there, then, nothing in the con. 
dition of the villagers of New Lanark 
which renders it superior to that of 
the labourers at other manufactories 
throughout the kingdom! We be- 
lieve there is much, Great pains have 
undoubtedly been taken to promote 
their temporal comfort ; and the pro- 
prietors of the Lanark Mills, of whom 
Mr. Owenis one, deserve much cre- 
dit for the liberality with which they 
have contributed to this object. But 
still, if we were to look for a practi- 
cal refutation of Mr. Owen’s leading 
principles to any one place more than 
another, it would be to the very vil- 
lage to which Ae would refer us fora 
practical illustration of their truth. 

We shouid be pertectly satisfied to 
leave this point to be decided accord- 
ing to the answers which Mr. Owen 
may make to the following questions, 
provided always that their accuracy 
shall be certified by the Rev. Mr. 
Menzies and his coadjutors in the 
Kirk Session of Lanark :-— 

1. Are notthe best, the most mo- 
ral, the most peaceable, sober, and 
industrious of the villagers of New 
Lanark to be found among the Chris- 
tluns—among those, we mean, who 
are Christians, not in name and in 
form only, but in deed and in truth, 
and who evince the sincerity of their 
profession by their r7gorous obsery- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath ? 

2. Has not Mr. Owen found that 
the prejudices arising trom sectarian 
creeds, and the legends of other 
times, have been too powerful to be 
overcome by his lectures, or by les- 
sons In dancing; and have not the 
sermons of the minister of the parish, 
or of the Independent Meeting- 
house, proved mofe attractive than 
either those lectures or those lessons, 
not only to many of his Iabourers, but 
even to the inmates of his own house- 
hold, and to his nearest earthly ccn- 
nections ° 
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3. Have not many even of the 
youths who have been reared under 
his own eye, and on his own New 
View, when they rose to manhood, as. 
serted that perfect freedom of Opinion 
which he glories in having obtained 
for them, by voluntarily renouncing 
allthe dazzling prospects of his sys. 
tem, and returning to the mental 
slavery of the creeds and legends 
from which he had laboured to deli. 
ver them? 

4. Are there not some of those 
youths, at this very moment, who, in 
despite of their employer’s labours, 
not only value the Bible as their best 
Inheritance, and the worship and sep. 
vice of God as their bighest privilece, 
but ave zealous and indefaticable in 
their efiorts to fortify the minds of 
their young assocletes against the se- 
cductions of infidelity, and io win them 
to the faith and obedience of Christ: 

5. Among those of his dependants 
who have been the least attentive io 
religious observances, have there not 
occurred frequent instances of intem- 
petance, and other irregularities, of 
which pregnant proofs may be found 
in the records of the Kirk Session of 
Lanark ? 

6. Notwithstanding Mr. Owen’s 
doctrine of the harmiessnessof crime, 
have not such delinquencies been tre- 
quently punished by expuision from 
his village, or at least by the privation 
of employment, while the places of 
the delinquents have been supplicd 
by persors of a more religious cast! 

7. In point of fact, bas Deism, or 
Theophilanthropism,or whatever cls¢ 
be Mr.Owen’s religious system, been 
substituted for Christianity in this 
favoured spot; or does not the latte? 
still maintain its ground most tr 
umpbantly against every effort that 
has been made to eradicate it! 

8 Finally, does not the village 0 
New Lanark happily illustrate the 
failure rather than the accomplish: 
ment of Mr. Owen’s. fondest hopes : 

While Mr. Owen is employed ! 
answering these questions, we wou 
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has not mistaken the mere illusions 
of his imagination for the realities of 
actual existence. 

Is there, then, nothing in the con. 
dition of the villagers of New Lanark 
which renders it superior to that of 
the labourers at other manufactories 
throughout the kingdom! We be- 
lieve there is much, Great pains have 
undoubtedly been taken to promote 
their temporal comfort ; and the pro- 
prietors of the Lanark Mills, of whom 
Mr. Owenis one, deserve much cre- 
dit for the liberality with which they 
have contributed to this object. But 
still, if we were to look for a practi- 
cal refutation of Mr. Qwen’s leading 
principles to any one place more than 
another, it would be to the very vil- 
lage to which Ae would refer us fora 
practical illustration of their truth. 

We shouid be pertectly satisfied to 
leave this point to be decided accord- 
ing to the answers which Mr. Owen 
may make to the following quesuons, 
provided always that their accuracy 
shall be certified by the Rev. Mr. 
Menzies and his coadjutors in the 
Kirk Session of Lanark :— 

1. Are not the best, the most mo- 
ral, the most peaceable, sober, and 
industrious of the villagers of New 
Lanark to be found among the Chris- 
tiuns—among those, we mean, who 
are Christians, not in name and in 
form only, but in deed and in truth, 
and who evince the sincerity of their 
profession by their rzgorous obsery- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath ? 

2. Has not Mr. Owen found that 
the prejudices arising trom sectarian 
creeds, and the legends of other 
times, have been too powerful to be 
overcome by his lectures, or by les- 
sons in dancing; and have not the 
sermons of the minister of the parish, 
or of the Independent Meeting- 
house, proved mofe attractive than 
either those lectures or those lessons, 
not only to many of bis labourers, but 
even to the inmates of hisown house- 
hold, and to his nearest earthly ccn- 
nections ° 
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3. Have not many even of the 
youths who have been reared under 
his own eye, and on his own New 
View, when they rose to manhood, as. 
serted tnat perfect freedom of opinion 
which he glories in having obtained 
for them, by voluntarily renouncing 
all the dazzling prospects of his sys. 
tem, and _returning to the mental 
slavery of the creeds and legends 
from which he had laboured to deli- 
ver them? 

4. Are there not some of those 
youths, at this very moment, who, in 
despite of their employer’s labours, 
not only value the Bible as their best 
Inheritance, and the worship ead sep. 
vice of Godastheir divhest privilece, 
but ave zealous and indefaicable ip 
their efiurts to fortify the minds of 
their young associstes against the se- 
ductions of infidelity, and to win them 
to the faith and obedience of Christ: 

5. Amog those of his dependants 
who have been the least attentive io 
religious observances, have there not 
occurred frequent instances of intem- 
perance, and other irregularities, of 
which pregnant proofs may be found 
in the records of the Kirk Session o! 
Lanark ? 

6. Notwithstanding Mr. Owen’s 
doctrine of the harmlessness of crime, 
have not such delinquencies been tre- 
quently punished by expuision from 
his village, or at least by the privation 
of employment, while the places of 
the delinquents have been supplicd 
by persors of a more religious cast! 

7. In point of fact, has Deism, or 
Theophilanthropism,or whatever clse 
be Mr.Owen’s religious system, been 
substituted for Christianity in this 
favoured spot; or does not the latter 
still maintain iis ground most tre 
umphantly against every effort that 
has been made to eradicate it! 

8 Finally, does not the village ot 
New Lanark happily iilustrate the 
failure rather than the accomplish: 
ment of Mr. Owen’s. fondest hopes 

While Mr. Owen is employed . 
answering these questions, we wou 
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vounds of a bleeding heart, to satisly 
the desires of a being looking befors 
wnd after, to assure him of pardon 
when guilty, and of assistance when 
weak, or to fit him for the region of 
perfect purity, and for the presence 
ol a holy God. Eveu when be may 
seem to listen to the cheeriess les- 
suns of lis teacher, he finds nothing 
in them to respond to the wants and 
affections of bis nature; and, per- 
haps, may often be turnin: aside, 
under asense ct the guilt of tolerating 
suchimpleties, to bow his knees in 


tienes Sef RCO Oe, enero 
prayer to Gedfor paragon, snd to Cast 


¢!) 


hiniself on the merzies cf bis cruci- 

hed Redeemer. Ji is with thatadhe- 

rence to truth which constitutes the 

very essence of the highest order of 

composition that Burns adds the fol- 

iowing stanza to his * Cottci’s Sa- 

turday Night :” 

Perhaps the Christian Volume is their 
theme, 

liow guiltless blood for guilty man was 
shed ; 

"low He who bsre in heaven the Second 
Name 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ! 

And it is with no less justice he adds, 


From scenes like these old Scutia’s gran- 
deur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad. 
We may talk, with Mr. Owen, of the 
beauties of benevolence, and, with 
Madame de Stael, of the power of 
the “* vast,” and the “infinite,” and 
the “eternal’—and doubtless these 
topics, especially if presented by the 
hand of the orator or the poet, may 
kindle the imagination, and captivate 
the senses of the refined and fanciful. 
But it is, after all, the simple, pro- 
found, afivcting, overwhelming fact, 
that “the Son of God loved us and 
gave himself for us,” which touches 
most readily the heart of the poor 
man. ‘To this he goes for consola- 
tion, for strength, for joy. He is 
either miscrable, or seeks and finds 
his happiness at the foot of the Cross. 
Mr. Owen, if his love of truth does 
not for amoment subdue his fondness 
for his system, will call this bigotry. 


But we do not hesitate to call it sound 
pniiosoply. We contend, that the 
only phriosophical religion is that 
Which corresponds With the wants, 
and wishes, and hopes of man ;—and 
his correspondence Is the property 
of ihe Gospel alone. . 

‘These arguments would, in them- 
selves, anid unsupported by more dj- 
rect evidence, dispose us to believe 
thet the inhabitents of the milis of 
New Lanark are jar from acommuni- 
ty of Deists. But even the conces- 
sions, found in the work of Mr. Owen, 
serve to establish the same fact. We 
find him acknowledging that he is 
oblized to square his doctrines ina 
ineausure to the infirmities of his peo- 
ple ; that he cannot as entirely make 
the Sabbath a play-day as he could 
wish; and that, on the whole, he 
finds himseli much shackled by the 
indisposition of others to his system. 
Is not Chiisuanity at the bottom of 
this opposition? And, if so, he can 
have no right to speak of this com. 
munity as of one which is under the 
influence of his own principles, or 
which furnishes a practical illustra- 
tion of their power and their benefi- 
cent tendency. 

But cven if many of Mr. Owen’s 
regulations were not borrowed from 
Scripture, and therefore likely to be 
obeyed by those who reverence that 
sacred volume—as when he incul. 
cates the duties of sobriety, honesty, 
industry, benevolence, and love—the 
very discipline of his establishment, 
which enforces these rules by sert- 
ous penalties, would account for much 
of the outward reformation of his 
people. They are kept in regular 
work, and in full pay; their conduct 
is carefully inspected ; breaches o! 
rule are noticed and followed by some 
deprivation, and, if flagrant, by ex- 
pulsion. Steadiness, industry, and 
obedience are commended and re- 
warded; the most exact attention Is 
required to hours; and pubfic-hou- 
ses, With all their attendant enorm!- 
ties, are banished. Thus much the 
credit of bis system requires, howe 
ever inconsistent such measures may 
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be with its leading principles. And 
who can doubt the efficiency and the 
advantage, to a certain point, of such 
discipline and constant inspecticn ! 
Who expects to find a well-drilled 
regiment with the same rvegulari- 
ties aS aregiment whose discipline 


is newlected ? Who docs not know 


out 


that it will present a new exicrior un- 
der the active cane of the sergeant ¢ 
But a philosopher would not be 
thought very profound er impartial 
who sbouid attribute all this regular. 
ty ot chins, and shoulders, and val- 
ers, to the philosophical principles 
of the drum-meayjor. 

Inthe consideration of this particu- 
lar case, it would be wrong to over- 
look the degree of power possessed 
and exercised by Mr. Owen. He 
ean remove the child trom the bad 
parent; he can expel whiskey and 
all such manufactured and legalized 
ibominations trom his territories ; he 
can reguluie hours; be can punish 
iny crime, by banishment, disgrace, 
destituuon. And if it be true, as we 
have heard, that a workman dismiss- 
edfrom Lanark Mills, independently 
of forfeting the many privileges of 
the situation, would find it extreme- 
ly dificult to get into employment in 
lis own line elsewhere ; it will be 
seen that the power possessed by Mr. 
Owen is of avery formidable kind 
indeed. Is it then fair to attribute 
tue Outward reform, produced under 
such circumstances, to the renuncia- 
tion of certain dogmas of religion, 
or the reception of certain dogmas 
of philosophy, with neither of which 
(he submissive workmen may have, 
in the smallest degree, concerned 
themselves? Would Mr. Owen im- 
pute the mute obedience, and un- 
token regularity of the three hun- 
dred millions of China to their ado- 
ration of the ‘material universe ;” 
orto the fact that, if they disobey, a 
Mandarin whips off their head in a 
Moment, or Hogs them unmercifully 
‘OtO submission ? 

Our readers will perceive that we 
‘ve not thought it necessary to dis- 
cuss the details of Mr, Owen’s plans. 
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We have endeavoured rather to seize 
his leading principles ; and to exhi- 
bit them to our readers stript of those 
associations which might «ssist in 
diseuising their real nature and ten- 
dency. Were a deadly poison to be 
presented to us, we shouid scarcely be 
reconciled to the draught, because 
the liquor in which it had been dis- 
solved was delicious, or the vessel 
that contained it was framed with 

il. If, as we firmly be- 
r Owen's system rob man 
of his dearest hopes for time and 
sternity, exciude heaven from = his 
view, and degrade him to the condi- 
tion of the brutes that perish; if it 
regard his existence as bounded by 
the narrow margin of the grave, and 
provide only for the enjoyments of 
that brief and evanescent period, re- 
gardless of the endless series of ages 
which stretch beyond it; if it de- 
prive him of all the consolations of 
the Gospel, and pour discredit and 
contempt on the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
the Christian observer at least may 
be satished that it will not, and can- 
hot, come to good. 

But even if we were (to abstract 
Mr. Owen’s general views from all 
considerations of a religious kind, 
we should say that they betray such 
clear marks of absurdity and imprac- 
ticubility, and such a total ignorance 
both of the nature of man and of the 
very first elements of political sci- 
ence, as render them wholly unde- 
serving of attention. We admit, at 
the same time, that many of the mi- 
nor, ¢.e. the economical, regulations 
at Lanark Mills (the police of the 
place,) might be advantageously en- 
grafted on a better system—a_ sys- 
tem, we mean, which should con- 
template man as a moral and accoun- 
table being, andas an heir of immor- 
tality. 

We may be asked, however, what 
remedial measire we would substi- 
tute in the piace cf Mr. Owen’s ex- 
ploded plans for ameliorating the 
condition of the lower classes. This 
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is too large a subject to be discussed 
atthe close of a review already too 
leony. We hope to resume itina 
future Number. In the mean time, 
we would remark, that we have met 
With no works upon that bnportant 
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ig es and very valuable. 


- 
liustrate 
Ss On 


tics of the 


m, Swit, 


i 
“a 


‘pis of the Stuart Family 


™ 


eVE ry thing ra} bsc wre aw the 
of the last Stuarts, and throw new 


+] 
ii 


the literature, the history, and the 


mh times, In 
spondence 


the literary 
between King te 
the Bishop of Rochester, 
Ponghrone, Marshal Keith, and 
equally celebrated personages. In 
tical part there are above 6060 au- 
as well as 


from harles 


+ 


st number of letters 


. Intell 


most interesting + period of 


631} 


LemGreat Britain. 





“il. Peter the Great, Louis XIV. and al- 
most ali ive sovereigns of Europe. They 
were discovered and purchased, by a Mr. 
Watson, of Cardinal ‘Tassoni, the Pope’s 
ouditor, and executor to the will of the late 
Cardinal York. 

An Anposthecary of Amiens is reported 
have recently 


{ obtamed a new 
Inte CVALIVE duc t from po 
th 


and very 


iatoes, by burning 


sails pi ieaves of the plank to ex ract 
' t : sme am at 
the potash, which it contaiis in abundance. 


His method consists in cutting the plants 


just when the flower b gins to with af 
wich tin the stalk iS in re Vig He fj 

nuts them five inchestiom the cround, with 
avery sharp instrument rh ‘tumps left 
soon push forth new shoots, Which suffice 


to bring the roots to macurity. Phe poants 
‘ ¥ tat > 
cut cdo" lefi hp Elke Heid ecioeht da 


to li y 


Vvaare 
them propcora They are then burnt, 


’ be os . P : . ’ t 
as the manufacturers of soda burn the kali, 
: . . P 
if} rho! HN feet in dia i¢ mei tw { et 
, ' ‘ 
(1¢ », Washing the asi a! eval tine 
» 
tin icy It cl that yUU ty 1) \ it 
i } | e ntar é 
Oi tt Suit real Tiblis wu VOLAT: rie] acre, 
besides a considerable increase in the crop 
i 


‘Tae root, alse, of this valua- 
“rE df to be 
a suitable process, sixty or 
quarts of good spirit for every 
J weigzit of p sfatoes,. The Fre; ch 
cleinists are cagerly prosecuting these dis- 


coverics. 


mansvremeilt. 
ble plant h 
of HOPG ing, DY 


4s heen discov capable 


4 French physician 1s said to have in his 
two galvanic piles, sixteen 
alternate Ly attract a 


inches 
. small 

beam ‘Phe c mitinual CSC ati mm of 

beam gives metion to a pendulum, 

has never stopped for 

is now endeas 


—— rs 
CAVOINEc 
| + 

| 


ee 
nien, Which 


the 
which 

The 
physic ran UrIng to or} ive to 
this movement an isochronism, which may 
render it more useful, 


uree vears 


rece tle 
recently 
rom Ucy- 
ermacetl 
be tound use. 


A quantity of cocoa-nut ¢ ™ has 
been introduced into this ec Th f 


: » a ae ‘ } ‘ + / (s , 
lon, intendect as a substitute for s: 
‘ 


/ } ff y TY) ,% 
oil, Which, itis thought, may 


ful in the manufacture of soap, candies, 


art e i eriremery 
irticles of perfumery. 


and the fi 


has rec 


8) T’: ar 
use of travellers in hi 


mmended, for the 
it and desert countries, 
able vegetable compound, made of the 
ch of whens. 
, with a due portion of gum ara- 
citric acid, and a smal! 


a port 
nutritieus 
bread-cort 
bic, crystalized 


artor star or othe 


? 
i 
. 
t 
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quantity ofcatechu. If properly prepared, 
in the proporticns of a pint of the vegeta- 
ble jeiiy, to two ounces of gum arabic, one 
drachim of the crystalized citric acid, and 
half adrachm of catecha, aud dried ‘with 
2 moderate heat, the comp: sition will be 
hard, brittle, and capable of resisting every 
change cf climate. The starch and | cum 
contain the greatest p: asible quantit v of 
vepetable nut riment in the smallest bulk ; 
the acid renders the mixture more grate ful 
and refi eshing, pre verting thirst, and allay- 
ing fever ; while the catcchu, by its astrin- 
gent and tonic qualities, will tend to coun- 
teract the effects of fatigue ina sultry cli- 
mate. Two ounces of the compound, it is 
affirmed by the learned inventor, will sus- 
tain life during twenty- four hours ; so that 
a sufficient quantity may readily be carried 
ona journey to guard against any emer- 
gency in the most desert country. In cold 


elimates animal jelly (especially isinglass, ) 


might be substituted, which » bulk for bulk, 


contains considerably more nutriment th 
vegetable, 


The following is the substance of the 
Diecesay Returns for the year 1815 
which have lately been printed, . 


Resident Incumbents orescececccsceses SBAT 
Non-Resident Incumbents .......... 5856!! 
pore -atentol not requirng residence 59 
7 eran 3 HeUbiehweeveboieseus in Se 
ques tration oe mane piebmieuaibles 40) 
pees Institutions i een ad epee ba cenke 87 
Dijapidated Churches ........... heces ae 
Heid by ND: Nacaseconnvctadeuedses, OM 
PRO PETE 5 dcosccesccace eaunnch scaienneces 97) 


Misceilancsus, as insane, confined 
ior debt, prisoners abroad, im- 
propriations, appropriations, 


122 
aw. 


-¢ 
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LUsT OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Chester at the last Visitation of 
that Diocese; by G. H. Law, ge F.R. 
and A.&. Lord Bishop of Chester. 1s. 6d, 

Sermons, chiefly on Secsadines’ Sub. 
jects; ¢ by the Rev, A. Bonar. 2 volg. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Narrative of a Voyage in New Zca- 
tand, performed in the years 1814 and 
1815; by John Liddiard Nicholas, Esq. in 
Company with the Rev. Samuel Marsden, 
principal Chaplain of New § South Wales, 
lilustrated by plates and a map of the Is!- 
and, 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 4s. 


A Review (and Complete Abstract) of 


the Reports to the Board «f Agricuiture 
from the : several Departmenis of England : 
by Mr. Atarshail. 5 vols. Evo ot Ss. 

: Eight Familiar Lectures on Ast: ‘onomiy 
with Plates and Diagrams ; by W. Phillip: 5, 
6s. 68. 

La‘lies’ Asteaemy, from the French of 
De Lalande; by Mrs. Pengree. &s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and History 
of G: -cek and Latin Poetry ; $ by Jolin Sid- 
ney Hawkins, Esq. F.A.S Svo. 14s. 

4 New General Atlas, constrased from 


S 


the latest authoritiec . ‘comprehended in 
fifty-three maps; by A. Arrowsmith. Roy- 
al 4to. 11. 16s, 

Memoirs of the Right Hon. Richard 


Brinsley Sheridan; by J. Watkins, LLD. 
Part If. 4t0. 1f, ils he 

Don’t Despair, a Tale; by W. Beck, 
dedicated tothe Br lish and F oreign Schoul 
Society. 1s. 6d. or 15s. per doz. 

A Lexicon of the Primitive Words of 
the Greek Language, inclusive of several 
leading Derivatives, upon a new plan of 
arrangement ; Ly the Rev. John Booth, 80, 
Ys. 

Thirty Etched Outlines, from the Elgin 
Marbles ; in one quarto volume, with a let- 
ter-press Introduction; by W. Sharp, 
Artist. 2ls. 

Aibert Durer’s Designs for the Prayer 
bock, imp. 4to. 1. 3s. 

Historical Sketches of the South of Ir- 
dia: by Mark Wilks, Colonel, vols, il. 
and II¥, 4to, 4/7. 4s. 

Authentic Memoiis of the Revolutionin 
France, and of the Saflerings of the Roys! 
Family, deduced principally from Ac 
counts by Eye-witnesses ; with engravings. 
8vo. 10s Od. 

A List of recent Importatiors of Fo- 
reign Works ; by Treuttel and Wurtz, 
from Paris and Strasburg. 8vo. No. Ill. 
for September. 

The Traveller’s Guide through Switzer: 
land, in four meting 18mo 16s. 

An Itinerary of France and Belgium, 
18mo. Ss. 
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pe gota, Poisons ; by M. ?. Orfila 


land and W ales, 1 


se Relig 


4n Itinerary of Italy, 18mo., 10s, 
Animal, and 
, M.D. 


A ‘Lre: uLise On Mineral, 


yuls. 1/. 19s. 

1p lete View of the Geolo; gy of En- 
, pict resquc licva- 
smith. 7s. 

or ‘Tou- 
aves, F.L.S. 
sulour- 


col 


Ac 
i 

: : f 

} and Section Es rv 4 - 

u vie te 

» Naturalist’s Pocket-book, 

rist's Com pamien . by C,. Gra 
1 


will l Cliy {7 hit i slates Sy l4s,—or ls. ¢ 


aut 


éuU. 


General View of the Anomalies in the 
. 1} Pe ame - 2 i i sirirte ‘se 
\ egelanic Kingdom > - y { ° Hopkit bee Sv 0. 


Reyort from the Committee of the Hon. 


Tatell.—Church Missionary Society. 


Oo 


853 


conia 


Questions Resolved : ining a piain 
and concise Explanation of near four hun- 
dred difficult Passages of Scripture, and 
concise Answers to impertant Questio ns in 
History, Biography, aud General Litera- 
ture; by the Rev. G. G. Scraggs, A.M. 
2 vols. 12mo. 103. 6d. 
The Police Report of 
and of July, 1817. 7s. 
Report on the Poor Laws of July, 1 


+ ge 


May, 1817. 7s. 


Pe 


Ss. 

Studies in Ilistory, con taining Greece ; 
by i. Morell. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the late 
Ein nbassy to China, &e. &c.; by H. Ellis, 


the Huuse of Commons oa the Employment Secretary of Embassy. 4to. 2d. Qs. 
‘nh . ’ F ’ TY eve { , ae } . ' Yne aft Ppa ‘¢ 7 on > 
of Bovs in the  »We¢ ‘pi ing ol Chimneys. 61 oD. Li nOarga Gazetteer. Yo!. i. part \. 
s, Od. Os. 
snecdstes of remarkable Insects. 18mo. 


RELIG 


(CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
NEW ZEALAND. 

Mir . Marsden ha wing sug reste: d the acy 

tage of estabirshing a seminary in New 
South Wales, for sue education of some 
vouns New Zealanders, the Commiitee im- 
nie ediately acquie SCE od in th > props sal, ‘The 
iconuan in the colony have tesa 
tieir conviction that such an establishment 
vill be of the greatest service, and ton 


accordingly bean to carry the plan into 

ition, Ltisitended to instruct these 
Zealanders in some of the more simple 
arts, such ag spinning, weaving their na- 


lt, as also biac! 
2, : sag 
agricutture., Four you 


rt . 
tive Haw ' 3 ‘ 
ive tax, ™m< Lf urac turin 4 
« 
Rie 


R 
Siutas” W irk, ARG 


' > | ; ° > 
In gra otranrdiya ,¢¢ ‘) } ar sry) 
are Areas acinitted, ana afe iti) 7OV- 


aie wer faat sos : or aa 
5 Very fast In Usewike ano wiled pe, St i 
. atin ro , - . ’ ‘ , 
aresiablishment, indere idently of its im- 
et ce a i ee a I Pe 
ee tea oars § (Vani aves he 0) tide at CC VA: alanders, 
ws} {Fi 7] r } t= 1 , t, a f° of 
lil ria maa piece roi the satetyv oi tre 
i - 
erties ti): fo e.eyED < ' 
eesti S if} AC COM! try, as iC pee iS 1f}- 
« t =| VW be € t} @ Sritiec ¢ i? ” 
\ Wit ACh Gide Sidtisd Os CasiCis ‘ 
. Car réiatives, 
WESTERN AFRICA. 


NSS 0} Tow } wow Vir. Brent lah d, Wie Was 
inted to ass ist Vi we W e m2 zel, died 


“4 Ol June, not having been quite four 


or 


, thra 
F 1a 
On iw 


moousithe eolony. Mes. Johnson being 
1 Ht k vg yt? : ¢ x on } fa) - t} t} " - 
ree it S OWN, ne le hi werOoNn 
Pim el a. ‘. . a me 
Xi, With the view of assisting Mr. 

| ison 


eanson. On the 7th he was taken ill; 
“continuing to get worse during a few 


7’ Stay at Leicester Mountain, le WA 
Na palanquin 


~ 
r ecawr "i*n ta 
to Kissey ‘iown. He 


tOUS IN 


every kind attention from Mr. and 
Mis. Wenzel, and had the best medical 
assistance. [lis spirits were yreatly de- 
pressed 1, ft ough ie was calm and peaceful 


— eotarea rar: + ¢} » 3 “yer + of *eor ‘4 
ss neelveaiais LO Lic prosp ct Of @rcernyy, 
a * 


og ih ’ . e 
“On Thursday evening, Lagain prayed 


; . 1. oe A t\r ’ a7) ure 
SESS | him; edstla 9 Cie NOW { iat nis end Was 


fast approaching, 1 did n mt Liaink at proper 
4 . a 
{ 


o 
“ee Sz re et ee ee 1 ¢} 

QO 1w@lave FIM b & 1 walSs V¥ €!i Ze@i, tiere. 
— . . 1 losay tr. am ort —e 

rare, Sct i Wild i . ri@ sail muca to 


my wife tospecting ourown children and 


Nee: re . ‘ 1 - “ur « } a hy 
hhis bt bALIC i 18°27 ; heb 5 3 .e ae. ada, 6 i O- 
¥ ‘ss , 4 ‘“ ee. aie ad . 
morrow 1 Shai: oe Wleui Caem, ane Lordis 
{ * * 7 3 ee > . , } ! ~ - 
now caiung me away i? wished us to 
&): Wito yn. f sare with him many 
, % . 7a (6 “+ ’ 4! 17 “ra . 
VErs %. VY oi : ¥¢ OP. Fe thee » Lac words, a 
or bD. Vy 3 8 ii Sno 
Wi've marchipg throvgh Ommanucls rrunnd 
] . mieten ene are ans} -ae 2. 
his spirits revived, and he sane these 
1 x “~* ’ "7 H + 
VWOPuas IN 4 LIMel 20] loud etl a aistinct, 
’ : a ale oo ns ? ‘ ~— = 
that no o: it suppese hira il: but his 
yee soon dropped, and his strength fail. 
‘s B \\ } ° ¢ » nad Lets oT ¢ in ring, fic em. 
tae wee. erick oan * You are mv brothe 
Veith pest, of Silay 2) ai < vias OrToLne ; 


. ‘ 


and you shali be my eternal brother before 

the throne of the Lord. Amen ! He spoke 

but afew words more. A little before two 

cleck en Friday morning, he gently 
Sap ' “ ‘3 

seal his last. 
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‘tinder draws 
melancholy picture of the 
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superstitions of the Bulloms with respect 
to witchcraft. 


About a dozen supposed witches were 
tried late iv. The greater part of them 
pleaded suilty, One was accused of having 
senta salle into the king’s house, in ore 
to kill him; awother, of having bewitched 
ahunter’s gun, sothathe could never kill 
any thing, though he even shotit ; another, 
of bewitching an old man, that he could 
not get any inoney at this time ; another, 


for having shot a man with a wiich-gun, 
and burt him, so that le was dangerousis 


Hl, and taken with faintine fits ; an ther, 
for having prepared «a witch-gun, and piac- 
ed it under the roof of his house, in order 
to kill a person who lived with hit is the 
house. ‘fwo only of them said they were 
not guiity. One of these was tricd by red- 
water, aud found guilty: he is cominitted 


for further panisiment, ‘Lhe other ts to 


drink red-water ai a distant pe riod, These 
Who pleaded guiity, and begged pardon, 
did not unde "go any punisiment at all: 
they only go under the title of witch. ‘Vhe 


5 a. ae 
others must sulter severely = 


A short time atierward, he writes— 


‘ The accusation of witcheraft sull ¢ 
tinues. Numbers of poor persons ure mis. 


erably punished ; and some carried to the 
Susoo country, and there exchaiged tor 
cattle, which are either sold oer killed, and 


a ile cry (feast) made in rememvrance 
of those pers ms.’ 


Cano ff e.—Our readers will have seen, by 
Mr. Bickersteth’s Report and Journal, that 
he had made arrangements forthe Mis- 
sionaries visiting the Natives, and preach- 
ing to them the Gospcl. Vhe foliowing 
communications trom Mr. Resaer and Mr, 
Wilhelm will shew with what fair promise 
they entered on this iabour. Subsequent 
despate ches express scricus apprel: sions 
that the renovated Stave ‘Vradc—that dire 
eurse of Atricam—weould conmpel the Mis- 
sionaries to abandon tie undertaking, and 
possibly even the settlement itself, at the 
very time wien they seemed to be on the 
point of reahzing their warmest desires, 


Mr. Renner writes-= 

“ Pec. 1, 1816. A blessed Sunday of 
Advent !—Haviny previously acquomted 
Monge Backe that | inten led to come 
to his town ‘to pray,’ as they express 
it, we accordingly went ‘this day.” © Mon- 
ee Backe bal well prepared the minds of 
his people for the occasion ; so that a pleas- 
ing silence was observed in the whole 
town. He told them to appear ciean, and 
that every one should put on his best 
clothes.” 


7; 


‘6’ After I had finished, Mone: 
called me to hum, and said, that TA 
rood to tatk about God > aha ) 
beard what said, he and his 1 
have no objection to hear me 
that Lbomight come as sm chi as 


‘ 


S 
fc said, also, tt baat IMS people sii 
a pray-louse, like Fy rand 2°35, at 
because, as he said, the people 

come close togetoer io a hot 


Cot } l ot ‘ Setnnst off . ; 
lined Oh UGerstana all at a dist ce 
Ssiance 


a é& i}. 


} P by aos ‘ 
mace us, tuen, a present of » Gusnities no 
‘ Wiity of 


|- i oe he the ‘ . 
and 4 > ouiniey eee ae 
Kola , Al l a iilti ailise WLC - 2nd we rm 


le (iaine ve vy adore ere a Dis alti sits tbese lriend. 


{ 
t i io %”» 
iV pet pte. 


rry " lonere 
sreV a ¢ ‘ «lees i _ ‘4 , 
Pomba that j would « come to hls tey next 
: : ow il, CAL 
‘ 2 , 
pa lida to Dray He ieft ] ; ; hat 
) ; \ 
he hkes what Mono. Lact hikes t 
, sh 
' i } P 
tinst * a ‘Yay oa itive eeyeee e* 4 
Cat oak liad lO a, 7 ? i Cube rs lo set a 
4 S$ yf P ‘ 
be iit Ma ¥Grs aA i ihn 1 I i C4 } 
‘ nel H ; 
ak prrsas D Wi fs DY — (| I 
? ’ y : 
SROs come » tht? y ft { ino We 
, 
aiso § ' VW ra t Y; 1 boardin } er 
’ ~ i 
. . 
Basi ia. a mcr Yi s 4 
i 
’ hy q ¢ § ; ~t c « j 
Mh al } f x. ‘ yf ) Fa | ig 
vi \ ‘ el * j i1 ’ 
svi¢ € buckhe likes, he likes { 
at ’ my AT *? i ’ 
I ‘e gf «™ Vi < pmichKe WOE {9 
hee FL mention ¢ nec gee { 
- ' 
posts for tue * Pray 1 in the 
} ’ ' } 
ground, Stephen, 1 himself a 
' 
' ro t 
dmntue, Sa P £uaSid Vi i hn over to 
Vj = - , ‘ tol} +77) yout f nNorrow 
i MIN dg ny tO Leil bin bel wOeThHOYTOw 
> _ a a Dee y: Be cee xf os Wssalé 
Is OUNHUaAVY, anda Pray “20US8C CADNOL be wUlit 
on Sunday.’ 


‘rformed Divine 


{ 
Service at home; and Brother Wolhelm 
} 


preached at Upper Bashis, the Lowe 
RB shia j- pp e alSo arte ding.” 

© Dec. 15 Sunda — Mi If and fami \ 
“ t { Jesulu, to Divine Service there, 
Monee VYomba had made a temporary 
Siiade for ¢ reception, u one h I 
spi k ( Wie d Of Lis Brot r Wilheim 


} ’ . ; . : WT t 
conciudged GY SsIncing’ a Susvo hymn, 


was at much pat is mn 


¢ a rye oe 
“Monge Tomba 
. i eur} man {y ; 
preparing a dinner for our whole family; 
7% : ! Toh for 
“ eithy: winch we did not muca wish ier, 


Deel " 5 sos cca it 
but as the distance is greater than Lissa, | 
Was Weicome to Us, 


Yr if} , this 


&Two Portus rttcse men are living 
’ ? ' ‘ ,, } pa 
town, Who sti ingly t ures ing Monge 10! 
rn td 
to build a church tike the Lissa peopies © 


hie sitati on. 


which he shewed not slag 


at ] cou i 


I was sorry, however, tha 


not observe here, among a eople, th 
order. regularity, and reverence, —" 
was 80 visible in Lissa. Monge Bich 


and hig people made it a rule to observes!" 


ce, \h nici 
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y respect, the Christian Sabbath : 
over S t : 7 

7 reas the Jesnlu people made no distinc. 
Wicice- C ne 

tiun of this day from another, 


MEDITERRANEAN, 


Mr Jowett has communicated from Mal. 
4 . a; sree +o sts { ' 
ta some useful and interesting inicltig nce 
relative to several of the countries berder- 
“ae on the Mediterranean, We can extract 
> 


only two or three particulars, 


bs Tripoli. —Capt. Smyth visited about 


seventeen of the schools in the csiy, four of 


large, conmtamng 


Phev seemed 


which appeared to be 
about ‘hirty scholars each 
pleased with bis actention. ‘The teacter is 
not always a Marabut. His datiy pay is 
about sevenpence-halfpenay English. His 
scholars sit all round him, he being im the 
middie of the room = ‘They have boards in 
ther hands, which, bemg first whitened 
with chalk, have sentences of the Koran 
written on them with charcoal. The spung- 
ing of the boards clean, and preparing them 
from time to time, is the master’s work, 
and must occasion no small labour and loss 
oftime Children are taught to read these 
sentences, which isdone with great cla- 
mour and confusion” As soon as the 
hour of prayeris announced from the mina- 
ret, the youths decamp, and the master is 
left to pre pare the buards for the next les- 
son.” 


“ Ofthe degree of learning professed by 
these Marabu's, the following fact will 
serve to give you some idea:—Cuptain 
Smyth shewed to several of them the Ara- 
bic Bible. They readily understood 
the characters; but none of them could 
read it, as the vernacular tongue of all 
these parts is the jargon cailed Lingua 
Franca ; and ihis, Capt. Smvih was inform. 
ed, is understood by sume one in most of 
the interior caravans. 


“ Notwithstanding the extremely wretch- 
ed nature of their education, the youth 


generally shew great aptness to learning. 
But this hopeful disposition isas generally 
Kept under : for, 28 soon as any youth dis. 
plays an opening mind, or enter pi ising: spr. 
rit (for example, in commerce,) he is 
checked by his superiors; as if it were 
dangerous to leave him to the impulse of 
genus, Phe consequence is, that they 
— to grow more stupid as they grow 
older. 


“One indication of their good capacity, 
and a certain degree of knowledge, is, that 
when Capt. Smyth was on his travels, and 
deans his astronomical observations, the 
Christ. Obsery. No, 190, 


Relig. Intell —Church Missionary Society. — 


Natives, in their way, made theirs also. 
This is peculiarly the case with those who 
traverse the deserts; a profession which 
requires, im fact, much the same kind of 
knowledge as cavigation. One evening, as 
they were travelinie in the dark, and had 
missed their way, icy were all on the look- 
out for a rising star. On seeing Dubhe, in 
the Great Bear, they gave a general shout, 
and proceeded on their wey ia security.” 

“ Among the slaves brought to Tripoli 
from the interior of Africa, are many who 
profess the Christian name.” © From the 
best information that be could collect, and 
from putting circunisiances together, Capt. 
Smy iis induced to think that the country 
Ciwistian tribes is somewhere 
about Wangara.” 


of tiese 


“Oftheir existence we are well assured ; 
of their conuntry and circumstances, we 
may be sand to know notleog. But there 
is one particular, ecunected with their tale, 
which appeals albke to our Christian and to 
our humane public character: these men 
are siaves. 


“There is reason for betieving that an 
export Slave Trade exists along the North- 
ern Coast of Africa, such as may well call 
for the inguiries of those who have so long 
and so successfully turned their attention to 
the Western Coast. 


 Wiile Captain Smyth was on particular 
service, last Mareh, at Lebida, his schoon- 
er then lying in‘Pripoli bay, one of the offi- 
cers, Whom he had left in charge, reports, 
thata Native vessel cleared out from Tri- 
polr with slaves on board, Agreeably to 
the instructions wiich Captain Smyth had 
lef, he went on board this vessel, and wit- 
nessed such a scene as completely took 
away lis appetite tor three days. The 
siaves were stowed so close, as scarcely to 
allow them room toturn themselves, Their 
2nd cries were insuffera- 
ble. ‘Lheir Gestination, it is conjectured, 
was the Morea ; acountry depopulated by 
but itis probable 
that alaree proportion would perish before 
they Could arrive. 


ssckness, stench, 


° - . ’ 
warand intestine icuds: 


“In this Siave Trade, there are some 
circumstances peculiarly painful :—On pro- 
curing these slaves from tbe interior, they 
have to march them over tracts of burning 
sand of avery greatextent. Ihe sick are 
brought on camels, two slung on each side ; 
a slow jolting pace, and a burning sun and 
desert, their lot ! Vessels likely to be em- 
ployed for these purposes are probably of 
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the most cramming and flimsy construction, 
As ‘the middle passage’ is comparatively 
short, tue owners are more likely to stow 
the unhappy sufferers close, and to lay ina 
precarious stock of provisions. 


« With respect, however, to slavery at 
Piopoll, some mitigating circumstances are 
mentioned by Capt Smyth ; such as, that 
pregnant women are not solid as slaves, 
‘hhe chudcven of slaves are fice. Siavesare 
5) 


t 2 


' aR cosas , TT 
gel (iil tect Pye akG cICir OWN Cause. 


‘sir Caarlks Penrose suceestcd, some 
Motus since, the wea of educating one of 
these Chris‘ian slaves in Bialta; and Capt. 
Smyth says, there would be no difficulty 
Whatever m retire one or two of them 
overhiere. Bri itis becessary first 'o make 
futher inguries dite the distory and cir 
Cums ances of these Chistian tribes ; and, 
above ull, to ascertam the language which 


9 le 99 
they Sy rE us. 


“itis apity,’rematks a correspondent of 
Mr. J wets, we bave not a @rotestant 
piace of worship at “Pripoli Moch good 
would result from «3; both by adding re- 
spectability to the fl gs, and probably the 
ecoaversion of many J ws. Indeed, the 
mockery, foulerv, and bigotry of the Ro- 
man Catholics here must diseust the Me 
and Jews with the Chrstian rebgoon Five 
Protestant hece-H w— (aamely British, Ameri- 
can, Dute D. ish, and ‘Swedish, »)—and 
fo clergym hat! 


“YT never heard,” continues Mr. Jowett, 
“¢that, at Trip li, we have at any time bad 
a chaplain. By a: the consul is allow. 
ed tome a place to prayin., Vhe Protes- 
tant population isexiremety small, proba. 
bly not exce: ding five or stx families, and 
some few additonal and oceas:onal ind. 
viduals. But the services which a pious 
minister of thrist might there render to 


the @rcat cause of his Master, must not be 
estimated by counting his weekly congre- 
eratlon, seg writer of the paragraph 
above quoted, has tuken an enlarged and 


qudies TONS Vv ie W yinsh le subys eT. A Protes- 
tent chaplain would at once communicate 
! 


and share respectabditv, in his) preper 


' 


ie migh? gam 


Ssnpnere, In the mean w bite, 


% thorough accquarmtiaace woh the Moors 


and Arabs, sucu as would lay a sold foun. 
Cation for future operations. With the 
jews he might commence directly: no 
Christian, however bigoted, and no Ma. 
homedan, could cbiect to the conversion 
ef ajew. I searcely need add, how inter. 
esting would ihe opportunity be, for mak. 
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ing further inquiry respecting the Christia 
Negroes of the Interior, . 


* Let our friends, such of them as shrin! 
& 
from Fezzan, th ik of Tripoli.” 


IRELAND, 


Several clergymen in Ireland have under. 
taken to circulate in that kingdom, cheap 
and popular tracts, calculated to expose the 
ervors of Popery, This measure has been 
resolved poo in consequence ot the un. 
ceasing eliorts of the priests, and theip 
EMissaries, to pervert the minds of the 
Protestant peasantry by plausible objections 
avatinsi the reformed relig ion, and by popu. 
lar and specious arguments in favour of 
their own communion, These tracis are 
composed wita a view to the instruction of 
the lower orders of Protestants, and they 
willnot only be free from every thing of a 
political tendeney, but will avoid also es ery 
subject upon which all orthedex Proves. 
fants are net agreed, Smali subscriptions 
in support of this object will be received 
by the Pubtisher, who will also procure 
copies of the tracts already pub ished, for 
such as may be desirous of possessug them, 


INDIA. 


Among tle extraordinary events of the 
presen times, which indicate the rapid ad- 
vance of mankind toward that grand era 
oftrath and love for which Christians sedu- 
lously labour and devoutly pras, the insti. 
tuiion of a College at Calcutta, by the Na- 
tives themselves,is one of the most singular, 


The institution is remarkable, as being 
the first which has been formed for English 
instruction, projected, superintended, and 
supported, by the Natives themselves. 


The following persons compose the 
Managing Committee :— 


Heritable Governors: Dhee Raj Portal 
Chund Buhadoor. Zemindar of Burdwan; 
Gopee Mohun Thakoor. 


Directors for the current year, 1816-17: 
Baboo Gunganarein Doss; Baboo Kad- 
hamadub Bonerjee ; Baboo Joy kishun Sing; 
Baboo Gopee Mohun Deb; Haree Mo 
hun Thakvor., 


European Secretary: Lieutenant F, Ir. 
vine. 
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1817.] 


Native Secretary: Baboo Buddeenath 
Mookerjee. 


The following, among other rules, were 
anproved by the subscribers, at a meeting 
“| dé 


held August 27, 1816. 


The primary object of this institution is, 
the tuition of the sons of respectable Hin- 
doos in the English and Indian languages, 
and in the literature and science of Europe 
and Asia. The college shall include a 
school (Pathsal) and an academy (Malia 
Pathsaia ) ‘The former to be established 
imm. diately; the latter as soon as may be 

In the school shall be taught 
E glish and Bengalee reading, writing, 
grammar, abd arshmetic, by the improved 
meshod of mstruction, ‘The Persian lan- 
enave may also be taughtin the school, un- 
I the acudemy be est.blished, as fur as 
shall be found convenient, In the acade.- 
my, besides the study of such languages 
as cannot be soconvenmently taught in the 
school, instruction shall be given intistory, 
ye raphy, chronology, astronomy, mathe. 
nates, chemustry, and other sciences, 
Public examinations shall be held at stated 
times, to be fixed by the managers ; and 
stulents, Who particularly distinguish 
themselves, suall receive honorary rewards, 
Boys who are distinguished in the school 
for proficiency and good conduct, shall, at 
the discretion of the managers, receive fur. 
ther instruction in the academy, free of 
charge. 


yraciicable. 


When a student is about to leave either 
the school or the academy, a certificate 
shall be given him, under the signature of 
the superintendents ; stating the period 
under which he has studied, the subjects of 
his studies, and the proficiency made by 
him; with such particulars of bis name, 
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are, parentage, and place of residence, as 
mav be requisite to ident fy bim 

There sball be two distinct funds; to be 
denominated, the * College Fund,” and the 
© Education Fund ;” for which separate 
subscription-buoks shall be opened: and 
all persons who have already subseribed to 
this institution, shall be at liberty to direct 
an appropriation of their contributions to 
either fund, or partly to both, 


The object of the College Fund is, to 
form a charitable foundation for the ad- 
vancement of learning, and in aid of the 
Education Fund Its ultimate purpose will 
be, the purchase of ground, and construe. 
tion of suitable buildings thereupon, for 
the permatent use of the college; as well 
as to provide all necessary articles of furni- 
ture, books, a philosophical apparatus, 
and whatever else may be requisite for the 
fullaccomplisiment of the objects of the 
institution. 


The amount subscribed to the Education 
fund shall be appropriated to the education 
of pupils, and expense of tuition. 


The subscription to the Education Fund 
shall be restricted, for the present, to the 
admission of one hundred scholars into the 
school of the institution; that being calcu. 
lated to be the greatest number which can 
be admitted during the first year, without 
detriment to the good order of the school 
and the progress of the scholars. The 
subscription will, however, be extended, as 
soon as a greater number can be admitted. 


The committee of managers will appoint 
an European secretary and native assistant 
secretary, who shall also be superintendents 
of the college, under the direction and 
control of the committee. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


INDIA. 
Despareues have arrived from the mar- 
quis of Hastings, communicating the intel- 
livence that the Mahrattas had suddenly 
commenced extensive hostilities against 
us. The project had, doubtless, been a 
considerable time in contemplation ; but 
‘@ decisive operations of the Marquis 


against Dyaram, and the capture of the 
furtress of Hattrass, probably disturbed 
the plans of the conspiring chiefs Mr, 
Elphinstone, our Resident at the court of 
Poona, having discovered that that sover- 
eign was plotting against us with several 
other powers with whom we are professed- 
ly at pease, seized the person of the 
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Peshwa, and committed him to safe custo- 
dy, while our troops advanced upon Poona, 
took possession of that capital, and com- 
pelled the Peshwa to accede to our terms, 
including the cession of three of the chief 
fortresses to the British general The 
whole force of the Peshwa was some years 
ago estimated at 40.u00 cavalry and 20.00) 
infantry ; and this large deduction must 
now, of course, be made from the forces of 
the confederacy.—In the skirmishes which 
have hitherto taken place,the British troops 
are stated to have been victorious ; and no 
serious apprehensions are entertained of 
the result : in fact, the war may be consid- 
ered as already concluded. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A special commission was opened at 
Derby, on the 16th of October, for the trial 
of the leaders inthe late riots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham, True bills were 
found against more than 40; but 35 only 
were in custody. Four of these having 
been found guilty, the remainder, who bad 
pleaded not guilty, were allowed to with- 
draw their plea, the crown officer pledging 
himself in that case notto proceed against 
them. The result of these trials, however 


ANSWERS ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ContTempiatror; J. D. L.; Minor Frater; M J. A; TueEocnis; J.0.2Z.; 
mmx: W. M; and Memoir of Rev. ¥ F.; have been received, and are under con- 


sideration. 


We can assure a CLERICAL CornresPoNnpENT, that we fully intended to insert the n0- 
tice of his appointment in our next list of Ecclesiastical Preterments. 





































ALGIERS. 

A formidable insurrection has broken oy: 
in Algiers. A body of Turkish soldiers 
marched tumuliuously, towards the palace 
of the Regency, where the Dey was sur. 
rounded by his ministers, and, overcoming 
the puards, rushed upon him and strangled 
him. The mutineers immediately pro. 
claimed Ali Hodja Dey, and carried him 
intriumph to the paiace, a few minutes af. 
ter the death of his predecessor. The im. 
mediate causes of this insurrection haye 
not been correctly ascertained,but it is con. 
jectured that they are connected with the 
dissatisfaction caused by the late Dey’s 
having signed the instrument for the aboli. 
tion of Christian slavery, 


painful in itself, has certainly been satisfac. 
tory to all who value the peace and pros. 
perity of their country; and we indulge 
the hope, that the tranquillity of the popu- 
lace, and the absence of those indecent ac- 
clamations which accompanied the prison. 
ers atthe late trials in Londen, are symp. 
toms of the returning good sense and loyal. 
ty of the lower classes in that neighbour. 
hood. 


